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ONE Coop TURN deserves another, especially in this busi- 
ness of free exchange of ideas: Because Moscow’s /zvestia 
gave us a plug, the least we can do is tell you about it. 

“The Face of Modern Revisionism” was the rubric under 
which we got the plug. It was a long article by a certain A. 
Butenko, replying to one of those legendary Soviet readers 
who just happened to ask the question that has been at the 
heart of Communist propaganda ever since the bloc-wide 
summit meeting in November. The reader, “L. Frolov of 
Moscow,” asked: “What is modern revisionism and how 
does it differ from the old revisionism?” To make Mr. 
Butenko’s quite long story short, his answer is: Modern 
revisionism is counter-revolution, pretty much as the old 
revisionism was; it is a compound of Social Democracy, 
Trotskyism, anarcho-syndicalism and other “anti-Marxist” 





He acclaimed the bloody Fascist insurrection in Hungary 

and called it a revolution, ‘a new phenomenon perhaps no 

less meaningful than the French or Russian Revolution.’ ” 
We've been plugged by /zvestia, Pravda, Kommunist and 





other Soviet organs dozens of times, but this is the first oe 
casion in recent memory that Soviet journalists went so far | 
as to give the date of the article they discussed. We mus } 
now oblige by saying that Mr. Butenko’s article appeared } 
in Izvestia on December 28, 1957. The next step in expand-| 
ing contacts, comrades journalists, is to mention our address | 
and subscription rate. | 
On second thought, perhaps such information is not, 
really necessary. For on the day before Christmas, we re- 
ceived the single most gratifying response to our Christmas ; 
Book Premium offer. It was a gift subscription entered by , 
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ent, 1 
views. one member of an East European embassy staff for a col- ™ - 
In the course of demonstrating this point, Butenko has league. As a book premium, the sender requested The New| per - 
words for a veritable pantheon of revisionist devils: the Class, by the Yugoslav revisionist Milovan Djjilas. —that i 
Polish philosopher Leszek Kolakowski, the Hungarian revolu- Cominc up: Among the features you can expect in coming ington 
tionist Imre Nagy, the Italian heretic Antonio Giolitti, the issues are an analysis of the Rockefeller Report on defense | corresp 
unnamed American Communists seeking the “creation of a policy by August Heckscher of the Twentieth Century Fund;; — g,,, 
party of a new type” (in reality, says Butenko, “a loose a discussion of plans for German neutrality by Richard C. iat 
educational organization of the Social Democratic type”). Hottelet, veteran CBS newsman; a report on the prospects 8 
All these people, Butenko writes, “oppose the historical for Spain and Yugoslavia after Franco and Tito by Professor these } 
necessity of the proletarian revolution and the dictatorship Bogdan Raditsa; a forecast of Chile’s elections by Robert J.| summe 
of the proletariat.” Alexander; a review of the dramatization of Winesburg,\ spendii 
As you may have guessed, it was quite inevitable in such Ohio by Robert Gorham Davis; a critique of James Jones's) yard. ’ 
a discussion that Butenko would get around to East Europe’s eagerly-awaited second novel, Some Came Running, by Gran- leon 
most celebrated revisionist, and so he does: ville Hicks; a discussion of Leonard Bernstein’s future as Si P 
“The Yugoslav revisionist M. Djilas puts forth these ideas director of the New York Philharmonic by Hibbard James;| "8" 
in his article ‘The Storm in Eastern Europe,’ published in and a special section on modern revolutions by the French} ering 
the American paper New Leaver on November 19, 1956. sociologist Raymond Aron. strikin, 
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s Not. 
e Te HE American economy 1s heading 
stmas » ; a winter of bleak unemploy- 
ape ment, then a jagged climb upward, 
New| perhaps into a new wave of inflation 
| —that is the prediction of most Wash- 
yming | ington economists interviewed by this 
fens | correspondent. 
bry * Some 5 million jobless will be walk- 
call ing the streets in March, according to 
fessor | these predictions. Then, about mid- 
vert J.| summer or fall, billions of defense 
sburg,\ spending will push the economy up- 
Coal ward. The problem then will be how 
ire as, '0 Keep the lid on the cost of living. 
ames:{ Signs of recession have been gath- 
‘rench| ering for weeks. One of the most . 
striking is a figure from the Decem- 
ber “Economic Indicators,” prepared 
wa! by the Council of Economic Advisers. 
) Per-capita disposable income for the 
3 |, third quarter of 1957, adjusted to 
6 prices and population growth, was 
8 $1,695—or $13 less than for 1956. 
z Meanwhile, the overall cost of living 
= has gone up 6.1 per cent since 1952 
15 (including rises of 15.1 per cent for 
} tent, 18.6 per cent for medical costs, 
and 7.7 per cent for transporiation). 
In November, total unemployment 
- reached 3.2 million, an increase of 23 
18 per cent in a year; 24 major areas 
19 had more than 6 per cent of the 
labor-force jobless. The average work 
21 week in manufacturing fell to 39.2 
hours, compared to 40.5 in Novem- 
two |} ber 1956. Corporate profits in the 
second quarter of 1957 declined al- 
most $2 billion below the first quar- 
ter. Farm income dropped in the 
— third quarter as part of the massive 
fall of $4 billion from 1952. Personal 
eed | come in November was down more 
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By Tris Coffin 


than $2 billion from the August high. 

In the first half of last year, 72,000 
bankruptcies and business failures 
were reported. And the “Economic 
found: “The October- 
November survey indicates that busi- 
nesses intend to reduce expenditures 
on plant and equipment sharply dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1958.” Steel 
production is down to 69 per cent of 


Indicators” 


CURTICE: 300,000 FEWER CARS 


capacity. Freight-car loadings for the 
first ten weeks of the fourth quarter 
of 1957 fell 12.9 under 1956. The 
auto-makers are cutting production 
schedules, and Harlow H. Curtice 
of General Motors predicts an indus- 
try-wide 1958 sales drop of as much 
as 300,000 units below 1957’s none- 
too-gratifying totals. 

The psychological and material 
shock to a nation already stunned by 





5 Million Jobless in March, 
New Inflation by Next Fall 


sputnik, the ICBM and inter-Allied 
quarreling is obvious. What is not 
generally realized, however, is the 
apprehension sweeping Western Eu. 
rope and our Asian allies over the 
prospect of a U.S. recession. Their 
economies are tied to ours, and 
months of vastly reduced U.S. buying 
power could stagger them. 

The unwitting architect of the 
1958 recession appears to be former 
Treasury Secretary George M. Hum- 
phrey. He was the operating boss of 
the trickle-down, balance-the-budget, 
tight-money philosophy that rigidly 
ruled the Eisenhower Administration 
through 1957. Some of the policies 
which undoubtedly contributed to the 
economic slowdown are these: 

1. The Administration in 1956 ar- 
tificially stimulated a boom in plant 
expansion by lavishly dispensed Gov- 
ernment subsidy in the form of tax 
amortizations. This was done (in an 
election year, some critics point out) 
to offset lagging home construction 
and consumer-goods sales. The Ad- 
discovered, however, 
that starting a boom is like setting off 
a hurricane. The corporate plant- 
expansion boom created shortages of 
steel and lendable funds, since the 
giant companies were borrowing bil- 
lions to finance new plant and equip- 
ment. These two basic shortages 
helped raise prices and worked to 
freeze out small business (which can- 
not compete with the titans for dol- 
lars and girders). The shortages also 
impeded such socially desirable con- 
struction as hospitals, schools and 
community centers. 


ministration 











DEMOCRATS KEFAUVER, MORSE AND 


The tax-amortization program, as 
used by the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion, is an example of what the AFL- 
CIO Economic Policy Committee has 
called the “business welfare state.” 
The rapid tax write-off was a gim- 
mick enacted by Congress at the out- 
break of the Korean War to stimulate 
a swift expansion of war-critical in- 
dustries. It went into effect in No- 
vember 1950 and was all but dead by 
1953. However, it was revived by the 
Eisenhower Administration late in 
1955, and by the first quarter of 1956 
grants were running as high as in the 
middle of the Korean War. 

From November 1950 to March 
1957, the Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion had, in effect, granted $23 bil- 
lion in interest-free loans to business 
by tax amortizations. The AFL-CIO 
estimates that 90 per cent of the TAs 
went to big business. A corporation 
receiving a certificate for $1 billion 
of investment, with a normal life of 
20 years, could gain net benefits of 
$260,000, or 26 per cent. The loss to 
the U.S. Treasury from tax write-offs 
issued through 1956 “probably ex- 
ceeds $5 billion,” Secretary Hum- 
phrey himself testified. 

The Senate Anti-Trust Committee 
has in its files a pertinent case on the 
attitude of this administration toward 
tax amortization. In 1952, Industrial 
Rayon Corporation applied for a TA 
to assist in financing an expansion 
at Covington, Virginia to manufac- 
ture nylon cord. The request was 
turned down on three counts: The 
Defense Department reported it had 
a satisfactory contractor and needed 
no more nylon cord, the Labor De- 
partment found that Covington was 
not a surplus labor area, and the 
Department of Agriculture protested 
against any further Government sub- 
sidy to expand an industry in com- 
petition with U.S.-grown long-staple 
cotton. 


The chairman of the corporation’s 
executive committee, one George M. 
Humphrey, appeared personally at 
the Office of Defense Mobilization in 
the fall of 1952 to protest the turn- 
down, since, he claimed, rival com- 














panies had obtained TAs. Later, f °°Y ™* 
when the Eisenhower Administration and loc 
took over, the Defense Department ments f 
certified Industrial Rayon as a con costly ) 
tractor, and Labor and Agriculture 1957, ¢ 
withdrew their protests. A tax amor-| Wet P! 
tization for $2,842,000 was granted) “°US¢ 
to Humphrey’s old firm. ' was for 
Senator Wayne Morse (D.-Ore.) and res 
“on May 8, 1957 filed with the Senate) 3+ TI 
a special report from the ODM show.) © bloc! 
ing that companies “with which [Sec.) °°" 
retary Humphrey’s] M. A. Hanna Co.) epecte 
is associated directly or by interlock-| price ¢ 
ing directorates” received 410 TA thrown 
certificates totaling $1,021,813,000,) uhing 
National Steel, of which the former| phy of 
Secretary is now chairman, received) ™™S!T 
tax write-offs for $77,865,000. | Secreta 
Another form of subsidy, now un-} fore the 
der attack by Senator Joseph C.' this sur 
O’Mahoney (D.-Wyo.), the veteran ’ Steel, t 
trust-buster, is the investment-guar- steel ul 
antee program of the Mutual Security Eviden 
Act. The International Cooperation showed 
Administration guarantees American} "°'® ‘ 
companies investing abroad against dustry 
currency inconvertibility, expropria- Kefauv 
tion or confiscation, and against loss Nation 
due to war. O'Mahoney contends that than ¥ 
big business is virtually the sole plied: 
beneficiary and cites such cases as ‘We 
General Mills, food products, Pakis duction 
tan; Dow Chemicals, plastics, Japan; becaus 
Kraft Foods, dairy products, United} —~* ©° 
Kingdom; Ford Motor, trucks, Ger: | had s 
many; General Foods, food process} ™8* 4 
ing, Peru; and B. F. Goodrich, ir _— 
and tubes, the Philippines. Senator where 
O’Mahoney has noted that, in Sep | Sen: 
tember, ICA guarantees of $147.2} Pot 
million had been extended to July 1.) effe 
with $117.8 million still outstanding. | P&C 
The Senator concluded: “What they ket. H 
are doing is puting foreign policy car pr 
in the hands of big business.” above 
2. As a result of the unexpected than : 
power of the 1956 industrial-expan- resista 
sion boom, the Administration tight forced 
ened the money supply and raised 4. ] 
interest rates. This, the Treasury and budge 
Federal Reserve hoped, would hold | ™ the 
back inflation. But such was not the} oder 
case. At the same time, home con For 
struction, particularly in the low theref 
price field, dropped off for lack of spent 
The New Leader Januc 
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easy money. Small business, farmers 
and local, state and Federal govern- 


} ments found that it was difficult and 


costly to borrow money. By mid- 
1957, even the giant corporations 
were protesting bitterly to the White 
House that the high cost of money 
was forcing them to cancel expansion 
and research programs. 

3. The Administration did nothing 
to block the price rises in two basic 
commodities, steel and gas. No one 
expected the Government to demand 
price controls, but it could have 
thrown all its prestige against further 
unhinging the economy. The philoso- 
phy of the Government economic ad- 
ministrators was revealed when ex- 
Secretary Humphrey appeared be- 
fore the Senate Anti-Trust Committee 
this summer as chairman of National 
Steel, the principal producer of sheet 
steel used for autos and appliances. 

before the Committee 
that National Steel 
more efficient producer than the in- 


Evidence 
showed was a 
dustry as a whole, and Senator Estes 
Kefauver asked, in view of this, why 
National Steel did not reduce, rather 
than raise, its prices. Humphrey re- 
plied : 

“We are not contemplating the re- 
duction of steel prices now at all, 
because we think we are getting a fair 
—a competitive price for it. We have 
had a substantial drop in our earn- 
ings, and we don’t propose to reduce 
prices until we have a better idea of 
where we are coming out.” 

Senator Kefauver recently tried to 
point out that increased prices were. 
in effect, a reason for lagging sales, 
particularly in the automobile mar- 
ket. He pointed out that 1958-model 
car prices now averaged 11.5 per cent 
above October and 4 per cent higher 
than a year ago, although consumer 
resistance to high auto prices had 
forced plant shutdowns. 

4. In an effort to keep the Federal 
budget balanced and borrowing with- 
in the debt limit, Secretary Humphrey 
ordered a freeze on defense spending. 
For the last seven months of 1957, 
therefore, the Defense Department 
spent virtually nothing for military 
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NATIONAL STEEL'S HUMPHREY: TAX WRITE-OFFS AND HIGHER PRICES 


had been authorized by Congress but 
appropriated by Congress. For the 
whole of 1957, according to the mili- 
tary 
Post and Times-Herald, the Pentagon 


reporter of the Washington 
obligated only $16 billions for goods 
and services. 

Pulling all these billions out of the 
economy at an already critical mo- 
ment had a depressing effect. The big 
military contractors canceled plans 
for expansion and shut down assem- 
bly lines. As one advised: “We’re 
just treading water to see what hap- 
pens.” 

The Administration’s reaction to 
the unsettling results of these policies 
has thus far been confusing. Secre- 
tary of Labor James P. Mitchell sug- 
gested that the Government woul! 
not need to take vigorous counter- 
measures until there were 6 million 
unemployed. The Federal Reserve, 
however, began cautiously loosening 
credit. The Budget Bureau took out 
of its deep freeze $177 million that 


hardware, although billions had been 
had remained unspent for military 
housing, urban renewal and coopera- 
tive housing. This last move was fair 
warning that the White House had 
given up hope of staying within the 
statutory debt ceiling. Also, the De- 
fense Department started placing con- 
tracts again and leaked word that it 
would spend $23 billion for defense 
orders this year, a 50-per-cent in- 
crease. This new spending should 
reach the surface of the economy this 
summer, at about the time a huge 
Federal road-building program will 
be hiring men for construction. 

There is a real fear among some 
economists that, coming after the 
hard times this winter, the sudden 
impact of billions on the cconomy 
will start the spiral of inflation all 
over again. What the Administration 
and the leaders of the Democratic 
Congress plan to do about this situa- 
tion will be examined in a subsequent 
report. 





By Reinhold Niebuhr 


VIDENCE multiplies that we are 

losing the contest in “competitive 
coexistence” with Russia, although 
the nation does not seem to be aware 
of our predicament. Why? Our com- 
placency may be chiefly due to the 
Eisenhower Administration’s ability 
to mirror and accentuate the weak- 
ness of a rich, soft, fat nation which 
lets nothing interfere with its “busi- 
ness as usual” attitude. The “one- 
party press” may be responsible, for 
this administration is subject to less 
criticism than any government in re- 
cent memory; only the columnists 
and the radio and television newsmen 
save us from letting U.S. foreign pol- 
icy remain unchallenged. Perhaps the 
difficulty is our lack of a parliamen- 
tary system; if we had one, the Gov- 
ernment would have fallen. It cer- 
tainly would not have gained a new 
four-year tenure at the precise mo- 
ment when its foreign policy was 
proved deficient in the Suez crisis. 
(This is no plea for a parliamentary 
government: Anything so hallowed 
as our form of democratic republic 
cannot be changed short of a catas- 
trophe.) 

At any rate, the situation is pretty 
grim. An enumeration of the various 
problems which define the dimen- 
sions of the crisis may clarify and 
justify this alarmist statement. 

1. The Middle East. Two nations, 
Syria and Egypt, have come under 
Communist control, one almost com- 
pletely and the other partly. We were 
not responsible for the abortive 
Anglo-French attempt to stop Colonel 


Nasser’s imperialistic designs on the 
Arab world. But our naive and ab- 
stract “anti-imperialism” was respon- 
sible for the desperation of our two 
allies. 

Our subsequent siding with Soviet 
Russia in the United Nations and 
our failure to make policy there, 
leaving it to the ineffable Krishna 
Menon to dominate the Assembly, 
proved to the world that we “didn’t 
know the score.” President Eisen- 
hower shifted back and forth between 
two roles—that of captain of the 
“free world” team and that of umpire 
between the two teams. The subse- 
quent “Eisenhower Doctrine” was 
supposed to “fill the vacuum” created 
by the destruction of British influ- 
ence in the Middle East. But the Com- 
munist takeover in Syria proved that 
the Doctrine’s abstract principles 
were incapable of countering Com- 
munist methods of infiltration. 

2. NATO. The recent NATO con- 
ference at Paris was reported by the 
Administration to have solidified the 
defenses of the Atlantic community. 
The obvious fact was that we faced a 
European revolt against our leader- 
ship. The revolt was put down for 
two reasons: First, some of the Eu- 
ropean allies did want the atomic 
weapons which we offered. And, sec- 
ond, we promised to negotiate with 
the Russians to satisfy those allies 
who are apprehensive because they 
realize that the defense of Western 
Europe is directly related to the “ulti- 
mate war.” (They know, in other 
words, that if the Russians move 


against Western Europe the final con- 
flict will be on.) 

Whether the European idea of a 
new summit conference has any 
merit is a question. The Russians, 
from their position of sputnik supe- 
riority, are not inclined to yield on 
anything, and Soviet Premier Bul- 
ganin’s suggestion of an atomic-free 
neutral zone is meaningless in an age 
of intercontinental missiles. On the 
other hand, we were probably in 
error in rejecting out of hand the 
Soviet proposal for abolition of nu- 
clear tests. Harold Stassen may also 
be right if the report is true that he 
suggested it would have been psycho- 
logically wise to accept the Soviet 
proposal for new disarmament talks. 

In the Eisenhower-Dulles television 
report on NATO, meanwhile, the 
President spoke piously of being will- 
ing to negotiate on anything with the 
Russians while the Secretary of State 
insisted that it was not possible to 
negotiate with them on anything. Our 
foreign-policy difficulties are reduced 
to this kind of meaningless debate— 
with Eisenhower expressing the hopes 
of our allies while Dulles declares 
that we must keep faith with our 
allies by proving their hopes to be 
vain. In the meantime, nothing is 
being done to counter the ever-more- 
successful propaganda campaign 
against us as “warmongers.” Nor is 
there a real comprehension in Wash- 
ington of the awful fact that, while 
the use of the hydrogen bomb has 
been outlawed by tacit, though not 
explicit, agreement, we are rapidly 
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drifting into a situation in which a 
war with atomic “warheads” and 
“tactical” weapons is possible and 
even probable; and the prospect 
seems to be regarded as sufferable, 
simply because the weapon which 
would mean the annihilation of all 
civilization will not be used. 

3. Sputnik. The nation has been 
partly alarmed, but the Administra- 
tion claims not to be alarmed at all, 
by the successful Russian launching 
of two earth satellites. The achieve- 
ment was portentous. It proved that 
Moscow had the intercontinental bal- 
listic missile and that, therefore, we 
were in a position of inferiority with 
our intermediate range missile—an 
inferiority which makes us desper- 
ately dependent on advanced bases 
and placement sites for our missiles. 

The Russian also 
proved that technical achievement is 
not incompatible with tyranny and 


achievement 


that our vaunted sense of superior- 
ity was spurious. Freedom is neces- 
sary both for the health of a culture 
and for the establishment of justice 
in a society, but it may not be neces- 
sary for the development of apolitical 
forms of science. Our kind of un- 
disciplined freedom may, in fact, be 
incompatible with scientifice advance. 
Annual automobile models, for in- 
stance, may be symbols of the fat and 
complacent culture which knows no 
limits in the production of creature 
comforts but is too obsessed with 
keeping taxes low to do what is nec- 
essary in our competition with a re- 
sourceful foe. 

4. The Uncommitted World. We 
are losing the battle for the so-called 
uncommitted world, the world of the 
ex-colonial and still colonial nations 
of Africa and Asia. The recent Cairo 
conference proved how potent the 
charge of “imperialism” is against 
the Western nations, which were in- 
deed involved in imperialism in Asia 
and Africa in the 19th century. 
Moreover, France has not been able 
to extricate itself from the tragic 
Algerian adventure. Here the old im- 
perialism has been so artfully com- 
pounded with the rights-of-man liber- 
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alism of the French Revolution that 
a state of affairs has come about in 
which the Algerian Moslems and 
French hate each other even though 
economically they are so dependent 
on each other that both France and 
Algeria would bleed to death if sepa- 
rated. This is a problem for which 
neither the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion nor the American people is re- 
sponsible; it must, nevertheless, be 
mentioned as a permanent source of 
embarrassment for the non-Commu- 
nist world. 

The anti-imperialist propaganda of 
the Russians has gained new plausi- 
bility from the Soviet offer of techni- 
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cal and capital aid to the under- 
developed nations—an offer not de- 
pendent on any military commit- 
ments. Russia, in short, is under- 
mining the neutrality of the neutral 
nations, while Secretary Dulles is still 
lecturing them on the immorality of 
neutralism. We must expect to suffer 
many defeats in Asia and Africa 
before they become fully aware that 
the Communist oligarchy is a new 
form of imperialism more dangerous 
to their freedom than the old. 

We won’t know the measure of our 
problem in this field unless we for- 
get Secretary Dulles’s reassuring ob- 
servation that Communism is an 
“ephemeral” phenomenon which will 


disappear if only we keep the pres- 
sure on. Communism, for from being 
“ephemeral,” is the most attractive 
form of tyranny yet devised. It is at- 
tractive to the peasant sons who, if 
bright enough, can get a university 
education. And it is attractive to the 
budding nations which are shown the 
way to become technically competent 
without achieving democratic justice. 

It is not, of course, attractive to the 
peasants who are forced to work with- 
out adequate reward so that their 
labor may produce the capital funds 
for a growing industry. Nor is it ul- 
timately attractive to the military and 
managerial oligarchs who are inca- 
pable of balancing the power of the 
political oligarchs who hold tight 
reins over the whole of society in the 
name of “democratic centralism” and 
corrupt culture in the name of “so- 
cialist realism.” It is certainly not 
attractive to free men who know that 
a monopoly of power breeds injustice 
whether the monopolists are priests, 
kings or commissars. 

5. Foreign Trade. We have tradi- 
tionally been a high-tariff nation. The 
Republicanism” of the 
Eisenhower Administration has miti- 


“modern 


gated the superstitions of another era 
sufficiently to permit our wealthy na- 
tion to live in tolerable reciprocity 
with its poorer allies. But the reci- 
procity is not strong enough to de- 
feat domestic pressures for higher 
tariff walls whenever a particular 
interest is imperiled. Both Japan and 
Canada, good friends of our nation, 
are restive and resentful of our lack 
of reciprocity in foreign trade. In 
the case of Japan, our failure is ag- 
gravated by our ban on trade by this 
highly industrialized nation with its 
natural markets in Asia. 

This is a problem which the Ad- 
ministration did not create. But its 
complacency, here as elsewhere, mere- 
ly aggravates the complacency of the 
whole nation. We refuse, in short, to 
deal with a dangerous world situa- 
tion with the sense of urgency de- 
manded by the peril in which our na- 
tion stands and the concomitant peril 
of the whole non-Communist world. 
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By T. R. Fyvel 


The Mountaineers 


End of mountain-climbing (no peaks to conquer) 


is another sign that the bourgeois age is receding 


LONDON 

by pes COINCIDENT events of the 
closing days of 1957 seemed to 

me to be signs of how swiftly the 
bourgeois age is receding. The first 
was the celebration of the centenary 
of that well-known London institu- 
tion, the Alpine Club, of St. Martin’s 
Place. The second event, a part of 
the International Geophysical Year, 
was the much-headlined dash across 
the Antarctic ice by two British Com- 
monwealth teams, led respectively by 
Dr. E. V. Fuchs and Sir Edmund Hill- 
ary of Everest fame, and both making 
the South Pole. 
touch of paradox about this exploit, 
for what the teams would find at the 
Pole was the big encampment of the 
American airborne expedition, where 
journalists and moviemen were al- 


for There was a 


ready being regularly flown in and 
out. In spite of the geological re- 
carried the 
British advance on foot seemed al- 
ready like an artifical obstacle race, 
a last, nostalgic attempt to re-enact 
one of the past great struggles through 
snow and ice—in fact, an exploit of 


search out en route, 


the vanished bourgeois era. 

Perhaps I should briefly define this 
use of the term. In its essence, the 
bourgeois age has always seemed to 
me that of a ruling class, the upper 
middle class, which was far larger in 
numbers than the aristocracy which 
had preceded it, yet still small enough 
to base its ways on direct, personal 
relationships: the relations between 
a gentleman and his equals in every 
walk of life, as well as with those 
who directly served him, like his 


Sookseller, tailor and shoemaker. 


Nineteenth-century Britain probably 
saw these bourgeois personal rela- 
tions brought to their finest pitch. 
In fact, for the British the Victorian 
age was one of their great creative 
periods, when they exported to the 
world not only modern economics 
and scientific inventions but also such 
essentials of modern living as the 
garden suburb, the long weekend, the 
soft (first called 
chair”), and the rules and organiza- 
tion of such sports as soccer, golf and 
rowing. 

Alpinism was another such British 
upper-middle-class innovation, at least 
in its new shape. Of course, through- 
out history, men had ventured on 
occasional mountaineering jaunts. In 
the late 18th and early 19th centuries, 
the French had made determined 
and finally successful assaults on 
Mont Blanc, the highest peak in 
Europe; the Swiss had also begun 
to regard their mountain tops more 
seriously, while English climbers, of 


armchair “club 


course, depended largely on sturdy 
local Swiss peasants to guide and 
assist them up the slopes. Nonethe- 
less, climbing as an organized sport 
for people who might live far from 
mountains was largely a British in- 
vention; and December 22, 1857, 
when 28 convivia) mid-Victorian gen- 
tlemen met at a small hotel near 
Covent Garden in London to turn 
themselves into the founder members 
of the first Alpine Club, is generally 
regarded as a historic date in modern 
mountaineering. 

For this was the first such national 
club—those of Austria, Switzerland, 
France and Italy followed well after 


it—and in the opening 20 years of 
the Club its members scaled half the 
major peaks of Switzerland for the 
first time. Their enthusiasm also gave 
mountaineering new publicity and 
prestige. Eminent literary men like 


John Ruskin and Leslie Stephen, 


savants like professors Tyndall and | 


Forbes, joined the ranks of the climb- 
ers. In fact, the hundred-year story 
of the Alpine Club provides some 
fascinating glimpses of British his- 
tory, and that of the bourgeois age. 

First, since such climbing had been 
technically possible much earlier, 
there is the question of why the 
fist Alpine Club should have been 
founded in England, with its few 
mountains, and at that particular 
date. The opening declaration of the 
club of 1857 suggests some of the 
answers to the questions: 

“The purpose of the Club is the 
promotion of good fellowship among 
mountaineers, of mountain climbing 
and mountain exploration throughout 
the world, and of better knowledge of 
mountains through literature, science 
and the arts.” 

All the expansive Victorian op- 
timism seems expressed in these 
words. But if the age was one of 
breathtaking scientific discovery. it 
still left room for the non-expert. 
The 
almost to a man amateur geologists 
and botanists, eagerly concerned to 
know what lay above the snowline. 
This was not all. With its mention 
of the arts and of “good fellowship,” 
the declaration also reflects another 
Victorian trait: a romantic urge to 
break away from the ugliness of 
urban industrial society toward a 
greater vision of beauty and of 
purer relations between men. Frank 
Smythe, a noted Everest climber, has 
said of this Victorian mood: 

“More than being beautiful, the 
mountains inspired a contest of a 
new nature, a friendy contest that 
had in it no jarring element, no 
bloodlust, that exercised every mus- 
cle, that lit every corner of the mind 
with beauty, that made for enduring 
friendships.” 


Victorian mountaineers were 
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It is interesting that the height of 
the Victorian era—covering the first 
quarter-century of the Alpine Club 
the Golden Age 
of mountaineering. For this was an 
age in almost 
was still wonderfully new. Its most 
legendary story undoubtedly 
Edward Whymper’s long-drawn-out 
battle with the Matterhorn. Of 
Whymper, this otherwise unremark- 


also called 


—js 


which everything 


was 


able engraver from London, it can 
only be said that he was obsessed 
by this dramatic Swiss mountain; 
and it seemed almost in keeping with 
the romanticism of the period that 
Whymper’s final triumph in 1865 
should also have been the moment 
of high tragedy when four noted 
climbers in his party fell to their 
deaths on the way down. 

The headline publicity given to this 
drama also helped to usher in the 
next period in British mountaineer- 
ing history, the so-called Silver Age. 
The characteristics of the new age 
were that Continental climbers en- 
tered the field in increasing numbers; 
growing bolder and more skilled, 
climbers advanced from snow on- 
to rock faces and began to venture 
forth without guides. In other words, 
numbers and techniques were replac- 
ing the individualism of the chosen 
few. But this Silver Age also had its 
heroic British archetype in Albert 
Mummery, first of the moderns, who 
introduced an outlook familiar to us. 
Laughing away the cult of boiling- 
point thermometer and _ naturalist’s 
notebook. Mummery engaged in risks 
for their own sake. Restless, keen to 
break new ground, he went off climb- 
ing in the Caucasus, and in 1895— 
this was epoch-making—he entered 
the Himalayas. With two Gurkhas, 
he made an attempt upon the great 
mow-peak of Nanga Parbat—and 
vanished. As a pioneer, he had done 
enough to create a legend and even 
a new prospect for the third and, 
as it has been called, the Iron Age of 
mountaineering. 

The name “Iron Age” derives from 
the crampons, the pitons, all the new 
hardware gadgets. But it was also 
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a fit name for an age in which the 


sport of mountaineering became 
worldwide, spreading from Europe to 
the other Continents, while its or- 
ganization became even more scien- 
tific. Yet, the age was not all iron. 
There was an overlap: For the 
British, the Golden Age of the ama- 
teur enthusiasts, few, 


seemed to have its Indian summer 


the chosen 


in the epic of Everest, and its spirit 
seems personified in George Leigh 
Mallory. 

One might pause for a moment 
with Mallory, a great figure of the 
Alpine Club and creator of the last 
mountaineering legend. For Mallory 
was essentially an English Georgian 
—old enough to have grown up in 
the sweet peace of England before 
1914, gone 
through the subsequent holocaust. 
Like Rupert Brooke, his contem- 
porary at Cambridge, Mallory was 
also a young man of rare gifts— 
physical good looks, outstanding vi- 
tality and a talent for friendship 
which few of his companions ever 


old enough to have 


forgot. 

In 1921, Mallory went with a 
friend to reconnoiter the Tibetan ap- 
proaches to Mount Everest, then stole 
a romantic journey 
charted wilds. moment 
came when as the first European he 
gazed upon the grandiose northeast 


into the un- 


A famous 





face of Everest and thought he saw 
a possible route of ascent. For Mallory 
it must have been a moment of a 
special thrill—his Georgian lyricism 
is betrayed by constant passages in 
his letters in the style of “This is 
the great day of valley-ease and 
warmth and languor and the delights 
of the lotus-eater, and I must write 
to you here with my feet in the splash- 
ing stream and all heaven about me 
as I look up... .” 

Mallory had his other moment, too. 
This was in 1924, The place was 
Camp Six, 27,000 feet up on the 
storm-swept northeast face of Everest: 
the time. the crack of dawn: Mallory 
and a young companion, Irvine, were 
photographed in their primitive oxy- 
gen outfits before setting out on the 
final ascent. The photograph has be- 
come a classic as the last taken of 
them. Their friends last saw them 
as two tiny figures, about 1,200 feet 
from the summit, before clouds hid 
them from They never re- 
turned. For long, an air of romantic 


view. 


mystery surrounded their end, since 
some of Mallory’s friends could not 
believe that a climber of his skill 
could have fallen. Had he and Irvine 
therefore actually reached the top 
and been overtaken by nightfall, or 
perished on the way up, as was in 
the end thought more likely? Al- 
though an axe belonging to them was 
found nine years later, the mystery 
remained unsolved. 

Because of this mystery, because 
of Mallory’s personality, perhaps also 
because no journalists and radio or 
film reporters were yet on the spot 
to turn the event into quickly perish- 
able news, the moment of Mallory’s 
last ascent has seemed to remain 
fixed in time and memory like the 
legend of another age. For the last 
decade has been one in which scien- 
tific apparatus 
have already transformed Himalayan 


With Sir John Hunt’s 


preparations and 


climbing. 


methodical campaign which at last 
put the Sherpa Tenzing and Edmund 
Hillary on top, one can mention the 
Swiss repeat ascent of Everest; the 
American attempts and final Italian 





triumph on K2; the French gamble 
on Anapurna and clockwork walk up 
Makalu; and finally another British 
exploit, the recent climbing of Kan- 
chenjunga by Charles Evans’s party, 
which virtually completed the con- 
quest of the Himalayas. 

This is the crux: An adventure is 
over. As the Alpine Club celebrated 
its centenary, the highest mountains 
in the world had all been climbed. 
The Alpine Club itself may be—in- 
deed, it is—a gallant living link with 
the past. It moved into its premises 
in St. Martin’s Place in the year 1859 
in which Darwin published The Origin 
of the Species; it is still there. Its 
publication, the Alpine Journal, has 
maintained its unfailing high stand- 
ards since the same date. Though 
mountaineering enjoys a world boom, 
the Alpine Club has remained small. 
Unlike others, it provides no train- 


ing, equipment or mountain huts for 
its members. It is simply a modest 
London club where members can 
meet and talk and hear occasional 
papers beneath the sepia photographs 
of generations of old climbers. True, 
the membership is today interna- 
tional, but its still only 550; the 
Club may own the most extensive 
existing mountaineering library, but 
this only underlines its professional 
purpose. In essence, it is still what 
it was when founded: a sober meet- 
ing place for an élite of mountaineers, 
to promote good fellowship among 
them. 

As such, it will no doubt continue 
to serve for a long time. And yet, 
there is no doubt that we are already 
in a different era, one of incessant 
advance in technique in which the 
individual is correspondingly  re- 
duced. Kanchenjunga is a more dif- 


ficult mountain than Everest, yet Dr. 
Evans’s young men with their new 
equipment and know-how went up it 
with striking ease. The Fuchs-Hillary 
Antarctic expedition, in which the 
Alpine Club had a share, has been 
dubbed “the last adventure,” at least 
on land, and one can see why. Even 
so, this “last adventure” had to be 
slightly contrived by rejecting air 
transport. And during the same clos- 
ing days of 1957, the sputniks were 
circling overhead, as if to emphasize 
that, in this new mass age, achieve- 
ment depends on vast resource and 
the planned work of countless im- 
personal technicians and not—as it 
did in the bourgeois day—on the 
efforts, the personal relations of a 
chosen few. As we look back on the 
story of the Alpine Club, does it sug- 
gest somewhere that there is loss as 
well as gain in this change? 





New academic approaches 


The Soviets Study Asia 


HE MOST striking trend in Soviet 
foreign policy since Stalin’s death 
is the shift from West to East in 
Soviet activities and expectations. 
This trend has been reflected, on the 
political level, in a great many spec- 
tacular Soviet initiatives: pacts, 
agreements, invitations, visits. It has 
also been reflected recently on the 
semi-academic level, or, to be more 
precise, on the level where semi-aca- 
demic studies and propagandistic ac- 
tivities meet. One of the most interest- 
ing symptoms is the vast literature 
now produced in Moscow: new peri- 
odicals, pamphlets and books, all of 
them dealing with Asian and African 
affairs, This revival of interest is logi- 
cal for political reasons. But it is 
also remarkable in that it follows a 
long period (lasting from the purges 
of the 1930s until about 1953) in 
which Soviet political scientists, 
economists and historians revealed 
hardly any interest in Oriental affairs. 
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By Walter Z. Laqueur 


The cause of that almost total eclipse 
was obvious. Most of the leading ex- 
perts on contemporary Asia had dis- 
appeared in the purges, and almost 
all periodicals dealing with the area 
had been closed. 

Since the early ’50s, however, So- 
viet Asian experts have again been 
given ample scope for their activities. 
A new bi-monthly dedicated to study 
of the East began to appear in early 
1955, and a great many learned and 
semi-learned publications have been 
issued. At a meeting in Tashkent last 
June, Soviet Orientalists were given 
to understand by the main speakers 
that they would have to “extend and 
intensify” their activities even more 
as a result of the ever-growing im- 
portance of the East in Soviet global 
policy. Since then, a new monthly, 
Contemporary East, has made its ap- 
pearance, and the publication of a 


journal specializing in Chinese studies 
has been announced for early 1958. 

Characteristic of the present 
change in political approach, as com- 
pared with the ’20s and °30s, is a 
four-volume textbook of recent Asian 
history published by Moscow Uni- 
versity. The first volume, which ap- 
peared in late 1954, was still un- 
compromisingly hostile to the non- 
Communist nationalist movements in 
Asia, such as the Congress party in 
India and similar groups in other 
countries. The second volume (pub- 
lished in 1955), while still highly 
critical, had already partly modified 
these views. Publication of the third 
and fourth volumes, which were due 
long ago, had to be postponed; but it 
is virtually certain that, if and when 
these books appear, their whole 
tenor will be very different from the 
earlier ones, 

This change in attitude is even 
more apparent in the new Contempo- 
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rary East, which in scope, function 
and make-up is a sequel to Revolu- 
tionary East, a periodical of the ’30s. 
But not only has the word “revolu- 
tionary” been dropped—in its con- 
tents, too, the new magazine is 
completely unlike its predecessor. 
Revolutionary East dealt almost ex- 
clusively with working-class and 
peasant movements and provided run- 
ning Marxist-Leninist commentaries 
on current developments. Non-Com- 
munists were hardly likely to agree 
with its views. but it was a hard- 
hitting, outspoken magazine that 
made no secret of its convictions. 

The new, streamlined Contempo- 
rary East is a magazine of a very 
different kind. One has to look very 
hard for any news about the “prole- 
tarian struggle” or the “revolution- 
ary peasants.” “Proletarian” and 
“revolutionary” have become naughty 
words. The whole intention is to 
offend nobody in Asia, Instead of 
Marxist-Leninist analysis, there is a 
collection of photographs which one 
would ordinarily expect to find in 
the prospectus of a travel agency. 
There is a determined effort not to 
comment on any controversial issue 
(such as the future of Communism 
in non-Communist Asia, or even its 
present state). The only polemics in 
a typical recent issue of Contempo- 
rary East were directed against some 
British correspondents (of the Man- 
chester Guardian and the Daily Ex- 
press) who had suggested that Soviet 
Orientalists were somehow actively 
involved in enhancing the prospects 
of Communism in Asia and Africa. 

Contemporary East is thus some- 
thing of a disappointment. Outside 
observers have been extremely eager 
to learn what Soviet Orientalists 
think about Asia’s basic political, eco- 
nomic and social problems. But cur- 
tent Soviet attempts to win favor 
throughout Asia and Africa appar- 
ently obviate any real discussion of 
controversial subjects. 

The effort invested in avoiding 
comment on touchy problems is 
sometimes rather amusing. Soviet 
treatment of the agrarian reform car- 
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ried out by the Nasser regime in 
Egypt is typical. In a book published 
in Moscow in 1955 (The Crisis in 
Egypt’s Economy), it was stated that 
the reform program was “a fraud,” 
“a measure designed to serve the in- 
terests of the speculators and feudal 
landowners.” In a more recent sur- 
vey (World Economy and Interna- 
tional Relations, No. 3, 1957), a com- 
pletely different appraisal is given. 
The agrarian reform is now “a pro- 
gressive measure” serving “the best 
interests of Egypt’s economy.” 

Nothing has changed between 1955 
and 1957 to justify such a radical 
reassessment, for the Egyptian agrar- 
ian reform was more or less com- 
pleted by 1955. What has changed, 
of course, is Soviet-Egyptian rela- 
tions. Even so, the Soviet author, 
writing in the fall of 1957, appar- 
ently suffers some twinges of Lenin- 
ist conscience; he feels he cannot 
concede that the reform was really 
that “progressive.” And so he in- 
validates much or all of his positive 
appraisal in a final sentence: “Ac- 
cording to the foreign press, most of 
the land that has been divided was 
bought by well-to-do farmers.” For 
obvious reasons, he chooses to put 
his own views in the mouth of “the 
foreign press.” 

Similar illustrations could be 
quoted from Soviet publications deal- 
ing with other non-Communist Asian 
and African countries. In a paper on 
Burma in 1953, it was stated that 
nothing had changed as a result of 
the country’s “sham” independence. 
It had remained in fact a “colony” or 
“semi-colony.” A new Soviet book 
on Burma (by V. Vasilyev and A. 
Azyanov, 1956) takes a very differ- 
ent line. The Burmese Government 
is commended for its neutral foreign 
policy and some domestic reform. 
Yet, again there is the inevitable last 
sentence about how “bad the posi- 
tion of the toiling masses has re- 
mained,” with the obvious implica- 
tion that the nationalist (bourgeois) 
movement is incapable and unwilling 
to bring about the “final liberation 
of the masses,” which must ultimatety 


be achieved by the Communist party. 

This belief has remained the cor- 
nerstone of Communist policy in 
Asia, though it is mentioned less fre- 
quently these days. The Soviet posi- 
tion was redefined for all who wanted 
to know by Professor E. M. Zhukov, 
a leading Soviet Asian expert, at a 
conference in Moscow in the summer 
of 1957 (reported in /nternational 
Life, No. 9, 1957). Commenting on 
the Soviet attitude toward non-Com- 
munist movements in Asia and the 
Middle East, he said that “anti- 
imperialist activity might be led by 
parties and groups very far removed 
not only from the working class but 
even from the working population in 
general. These parties and groupings 
might set themselves, and actually 
do set themselves, as history shows, 
very limited aims, And yet, for the 
Marxist-Leninist what is important 
is not so much the subjective ten- 
dency . . 
quences of these actions and their 
real historical importance.” 


. as the objective conse- 


It does not matter, in other words, 
that some of these movements in the 
East may regard themselves as na- 
tionalists and nothing else, often op- 
posed on ideological or religious 
grounds to Communism. These “sub- 
jective tendencies” are not important. 
What matters is the “objective con- 
sequences”: the question of whether 
the actions of these movements en- 
hance the growth of Communism and 
the prospects of the Soviet Union 
in these countries. 

Nevertheless, Soviet commentators. 
on both the academic and the propa- 
ganda level, will face considerable 
difficulties in their relations with 
Asian and African political move- 
ments, These difficulties are the re- 
sult of two conflicting Soviet aims: 
to please everybody in Asia as far 
as humanly possible, refraining from 
quarrels and controversies—and yet, 
at the same time, to go on promot- 
ing Communist and Soviet interests. 

The avoidance of controversy may 
be a useful expedient in the short 
run. But there are fundamental issues 
that cannot be ignored. 





Further democratization in Poland is unlikely without fundamental change in Russia 





THE PROSPECTS 
FOR GOMULKAISM 


By Seweryn Bialer (Second of two articles) 


FTER MORE than a year of power, where does 
Wladyslaw Gomulka stand and what are his pros- 
pects for the future? In analyzing these questions, one 
truth seems self-evident: The “centrist” Gomulka and 
his associates could be ousted either by democratic ele- 
ments or by Stalinists, but either way civil war and 
bloody Soviet 
though the 


Gomulkaism, a Hungarian-style intervention will only 


intervention would be unavoidable. Al- 
Kremlin from the start has distrusted 
take place if Gomulka trespasses the limits of centrism 
or if a more liberal group makes a serious bid for 
power. On the other hand, should Polish Stalinists at- 
tempt a coup, the people would rise and civil war 
would ensue. 

For these reasons. Gomulkaism appears the best solu- 
tion for all interested parties. It is best for Moscow, 
because it averts the necessity of an armed intervention 
far more bloody and more prolonged than in Haungary, 
with all its possible international consequences. It is 
best for the liberal wing of the Polish Communist party, 
for it is the only alternative to Stalinism possible without 
civil strife. (Civil war is no way out for liberal Commu- 
nists: If the nation wins, Communism would be com- 
pletely destroyed; if Moscow wins, Stalinism would be 
restored.) Gomulkaism is best, too, for the non-Commu- 
nist and anti-Communist masses of the population, be- 
cause in the present circumstances only this type of 
policy can assure relative independence and freedom with- 
out risk of Soviet intervention. Thus, Gomulkaism is 
for all concerned a protection against the dangers of ex- 
tremism, and it is precisely this compromise nature of 
Gomulka’s regime that forms the basis for stability 
under his rule. 





Seweryn Bialer, 3l-year-old native of Lodz, Poland, 
spent ten months concentration camps at 
Auschwitz and Friedland. An underground Communist 
since 1942, he was employed by the Central Committee 
of the Polish Communist party from 1951 through 
1955 in ideological activity. He escaped to West Berlin 
in January 1956 and later came to this country. 
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Despite this, Gomulka has not yet fully consolidated | 
his leadership within the Party, although he strength- 
ened his position during 1957. For this reason, the 
October 1957 plenum of the Party Central Commmittee | 
authorized a purge of the membership and postponed 
the Party Congress which had been scheduled for last 
month; the Congress will probably not be held until the 
middle of this year. The purge, designed to root out 
corruption and indifference as well as hostile views. will 
probably hit harder at white-collar workers than at 
peasants and industrial workers; at the same time, within 
the Party aktiv, it will be aimed less at the expulsion of 
hostile elements than at bringing them in line with the 
views of the Gomulka group. 

This group—the highly-placed Party activists con- 
nected with Gomulka before 1948 and removed with him 
at that time, plus some later victims of Stalinist persecu- 
tion—is quite small. Gomulka has placed them in as 
many key positions as possible. (Even his personal phy- 
sician, Dr. Wirski, is a political leader from Poznan who 
spent several years in prison accused of treason by the 
Stalinists.) But, after a year of power, two basic Party 
levers remain outside Gomulka’s control: The ideological 
apparatus (propaganda, culture, the press) is the domain 
of the Party liberals, while the organizational apparatus 
(the local and central Party bureaucracy) is still under 
strong Stalinist influence. 

Among all the Polish political, cultural, literary, eco- 
nomic and scientific publications, only one weekly is 
purely Gomulkaist: Polityka, launched by Gomulka a 
year ago. From the moment it started publication, they 
other weeklies began filling their columns with polemics 
against views expressed in it. In recent months, sucht 
criticisms have been curtailed; but in a positive sens@ 
Polityka remains the only publication that is “straight 
Gomulka. 

Meanwhile, the authority of the Party apparatus had 
been allowed to hit rock-bottom in Gomulka’s first months 
of power. Far from winning borderline Stalinists over te 
Gomulka’s side, this policy only intensified their 
tagonism. After about six months, he attempted a n 
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WELVE YEARS after the war and 23 years after the Federal Government 

first stepped into the housing picture, America is no nearer to solving its 
housing problem than when it began. Despite billions in Federal commitments, 
we are still a nation of home-hungry people: a nation of the great un-housed, 
mis-housed or dis-housed, yearning to be re-housed. 

Worse still, the housing shortage is growing more critical. Building costs 
rose another 3 per cent in 1957. A house costing $8,000 in 1941 is priced at 
$20,000 today. Rising housing costs and interest rates, coupled with a dearth 
of mortgage funds, have frustrated the hopes of moderate-income families. 
New rental housing is virtually at a standstill. Slums persist as our slum 
dwellings are being cut up into single rooms into which whole families are 
herded. The millions of Negroes and other minorities pouring into our cities 
are being forced to pay the highest rents for the shabbiest dwellings, and the 
competition for housing is increasing neighborhood tensions in a growing 
number of areas. 

In such a crisis, one would expect the Federal Government to be planning a 
housing program of major proportions. Instead, its policies seem directed 
toward reducing the dwelling supply and intensifying the shortage. The Gov- 
ernment’s tight-money policy continues to stifle the mortgage market and 
has made interest rates zoom. Its urban-renewal policy is evicting tens of 
thousands of poor families. A public-housing program which in 1937 prom- 
ised to eliminate every slum in the United States has been virtually abandoned 
—last year, only 35,000 units were authorized for the whole country, and of 
these only 1,610 had been placed under contract by June. The Federally 
inspired “housing boom” has all but collapsed. We need 2 million houses a 
year but are building less than a million. Of those being built, most are in 
speculative, scattered developments that sprawl on the city fringes, the traffic- 
snarled slums of tomorrow. Thanks to Government policy, building starts in 
1957 ran 400,000 below 1955, a year in which we built only 1,328,000 dwell- 
ings. In 1957, FHA-VA programs designed for the middle-income family were 
off by more than 50 per cent as compared to 1955. Almost none of the hous- 
ing, whether or not built with Government aid, is available to migrants, 


minorities, low-income families, the elderly and the millions of others who 
need housing most. 








This is the depressing picture in American housing today, and it is time 
we took a fresh look at what we have done, what we are doing, why we have 
failed and what we can do about it. 


U P TO the 1930s, the building of homes was a private undertaking—like 
selling clothes or vegetables. The building entrepreneur supplied the 
equity money and borrowed the mortgage money he needed to finance his job. 
He took the risk until a buyer came along or his apartments were rented. 
Private lending institutions took their risks, too, and lent no more than two- 
thirds of the house value to make sure their mortgages were secure. To finance 
the rest, the builder or owner would borrow from individual lenders on second 
mortgage at a higher interest rate commensurate with the risk. Families in the 
lower-income groups could no more afford new housing than they can today, 
and they dwelt in slums. Because of rising building costs, many in the middle- 
income group could no longer afford new housing and lived in used dwellings. 

When the Depression came, the building industry went into the doldrums 
and foreclosures were wiping out home-owners at the rate of 1,000 a day. In 
1935, the Federal Government therefore stepped into the housing and mort- 
gage pictures to help prime an economic upturn. There was no coherent long- 
term plan to solve the housing problem but a series of experiments, demonstra- 
tions and innovations. These aimed at putting liquid funds into the hands of 
the lending institutions by buying up their sour mortgages, and at encourag- 
ing them to lend more freely, by insuring their new mortgages against loss. 
A Home Bank Loan System enabled them to borrow on their mortgages, which 
gave them greater liquidity. The Government also insured deposits to encour- 
age greater deposits of savings into the mortgage-lending institutions. A 
public-housing program was set up to help the slum dweller and simulta- 
neously encourage more building and thereby speed recovery. 

In time, however, the whole program was recast. Some parts disappeared ; 
some took forms like urban renewal; some, like public housing, are slowly 
withering away; some, like the Federal National Mortgage Association and 
the Veterans Administration mortgage program, are recent innovations whose 
main aim was to help out the big lending institutions; some, like the FHA and 
the Home Loan Bank, expanded beyond the dreams of the sponsors. By the 
1950s, the infant housing mongrel of the New Deal had grown into a many- 
headed, full-blown brute, no more resembling the general welfare that spawned 
her than Hydra resembles the Mona Lisa. 

What had happened was that a lobby composed of builders and lenders had 
reshaped the program to suit their own interests. In the process, a silent revo- 
lution was effected in housing and mortgage financing in which stake and risk 
were removed from the venture. The private-enterprise formula, as we once 
knew it, no longer functioned in this section of our economy. 

The Federal Government was now taking over the mortgage risk, permit- 
ting builders to bail out without investment, and supplying a happy dumping 
ground for all mortgages that soured. We now had socialization of mortgage 
insurance with the FHA-VA systems, socialization of losses by the FNMA, 
and socialization of credit aid by the Home Loan Bank System. While the 
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symbols of private enterprise were maintained, it was no more like 19th- 
century capitalism than Karl Marx was like Groucho. 

The 10-per-cent stake of the home-buyer was now the sole remnant of risk- 
taking. Since the home-buyer was the only participant not represented in 
Washington, it should have been no surprise that his share of the operation 
alone remained speculative and uninsured. 

The new dispensation proffered socialism for the banks and private 
enterprise for the proletariat, a full plate for those who needed help least 
and the offscourings for those who needed it most. A lobby campaign 
scuttled public housing as “socialism” and turned slum clearance into a 
scheme for evicting the Negro, the migrant and the poor from their footholds. 
Alternative housing for the evicted was all but forgotten. 

Not that the housing program achieved no gains at all, but each gain had 
its offset. The home-buyer was enabled to acquire title for a smaller down 
payment and with a single mortgage—but he had contracted a debt for life. 
We tore down slums—but intensified overcrowding and its unhealthy 
by-products. We built some housing for the middle class—but, as costs 
continued going up, we simply lowered the standards so that many houses 
were worse than those built in the 19th century. We increased the proportion 
of home-ownership—but spiraled the price and the debt. 

The most constructive blessing the home-owner received was the unantici- 
pated gift of inflation. This cut mortgages in half, vindicated the FHA 
guarantees and ratified the dream that home ownership was sound. Inflation 
became the great blanket for our blunders and the cover for our deceits. 


S WE NOW face a deflation of our hopes, it becomes plain that, even if 
Ai: Eisenhower Administration came to realize that cutting down hous- 
ing starts means a spiraling of rents and home prices and even if we saw 
building zooming and mortgage money plentiful, the families who need 
housing most would not be getting it. The formulas set up for home construc- 
tion and lending are simply not set up for the lower-income family, the 
middle-income family, the large family, the migrant, the slum dweller, the 
elderly—in fact, for any of the folk who need housing most. 

Since the present policy is geared to the welfare of the greater pressures 
instead of the greater number, it seems clear that we need a re-examination 
of our basic aims and a program to achieve them. These aims should be: 

1. A housing program within the framework of our institutions. We are 
fundamentally a nation of private entrepreneurs accustomed to risk and 
stake, not bounties or paternalism. A housing program designed to benefit 
lenders and builders primarily and the American people only incidentally 
should be as repugnant to our ideals as if we built schools primarily for 
the benefit of the contractors rather than the children. 

2. A sound home-ownership structure. Every family should have access 
to sound ownership on reasonable terms. 

3. A sound mortgage structure. This means a competitive market for 
those who can pay the going interest rates and, for others, a funds 
on terms within their means. 








4. A housing inventory offering reasonable freedom of choice. This 
requires housing for non-average as well as average families under a varied 
system of tenures including tenancy and cooperatives as well as ownership. 

5. A more effective building industry. This calls for widening the market 
for private builders so as to include low- and moderate-income families, a 
high and stable level of construction, and an improved product. 

6. Effective city planning. This means planning that will define its goals, 
salvage our cities, nourish neighborhood growth in cities and regions, and 
make our cities and suburbs more interesting to live in. 

7. A realistic slum-clearance program. Instead of wholesale demolition 
of shelter and mass eviction of the occupants, there should be enough new 
construction to make the slums obsolete in the long run. 

8. A socially sound public-housing program. This means an end to the 
institutionalized approach and the building of homes in neighborhoods— 
homes the occupants can take pride in and look upon as their own. 

9. A stabilized real-estate pattern. This implies a nation of socially sound 
communities in place of the homogeneous formations with their tensions and 
threats to neighborhood stability. 

10. Freedom of movement. This means an end to social isolation in 
neighborhoods, of housing famine, of arbitrary zoning laws and other 
restrictions that check free access to areas of better opportunity. 

These ten aims should dominate our thinking in housing and condition 
our commitments. But the trouble with all generalizations, including these, 
is that they can too easily be corrupted when translated into legislation. 
Housing particularly lends itself to such corruption because of the com- 
plexity of its financing formulae. Yet, if housing funds are to be used for 
those who need them most, the public must learn to assess these dull formulae 
as well as the eloquent promises. It must learn to distinguish between the 
preamble of a law and its content, between promise and fact, between its 
friends like the National Housing Conference and its foes like the real-estate 
lobby. 

In short, there must be concrete proposals which the public must take the 
trouble to analyze or every new program will end up as a handout to the 
pressure groups just as before. These proposals must therefore include: 

A Reorientation of the Housing & Home Finance Agency. The 
administrator of this super-agency must assume control over his numerous 
sub-agencies instead of being their common figurehead. All the resources 
of the agencies must be harnessed to common objectives instead of operating 
in separate compartments, each of which is the puppet of a particular pressure 
group. The administrator must prepare a program in harmony with the 
general welfare, believe in it and fight for it in Congress against the vested 
interests to which his agencies are now lashed and by which he is himself 
enthralled. 

Revision of the HHFA and FHA system to embrace lower-income 
families. The most critical issue in housing today is the misuse of Federal 
credit. Diversion of the FHA credit mechanisms to the exclusive benefit of 
institutions has limited competition in the mortgage market, pegged interest 
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rates at high levels and frozen out a large segment of the people. The HHFA 
should be provided with an initial appropriation of $2 billion for direct loans 
to low-income families at interest rates ranging from zero to the market rate, 
depending on family income. A 45-year amortization and a nominal interest 
rate would enable poorer families to buy in cities or suburbs. Family income 
under such a plan would be re-examined every three years and the interest 
rate adjusted accordingly. Resale of the house would be subject to Government 
approval during the low-interest period. When the family pays the market 
interest rate, the Government would sell the mortgage on the private market, 
thereby effecting a mortgage desocialization. 

The houses would be built by both private builders and local housing 
authorities. Private builders receiving FHA assistance would be required 
to include a specified number of such Federally financed low-interest dwellings 
in each development. If the builder proposed only low-interest houses, he 
would be required to include some higher-cost houses to make a balanced 
development. Loans could be serviced by local banks for a small premium or 
by local housing authorities. 

This program would enable a large part of the low-income population to 
become solvent owners, would create a vast new market for builders, would 
open suburban land to all families and drain urban slums, and would provide 
jobs in the event of a major recession, a possibility now by no means remote. 

Revision of the FHA financing scheme by creating a Federally 
aided second-mortgage market. The FHA insurance system was justified 
in the 1930s as a primer of mortgage funds. Its case today can rest only on 
the argument that it is essential to insure lenders to induce them to lend at 
reasonable rates. Only a third of the mortgages made today are Government- 
insured, while the rest are conventional, nor is there any proof that FHA 
insurance has reduced interest rates; in fact, the rates on uninsured first mort- 
gages have often been no higher than the insured rate and sometimes they are 
even lower. A vast potential market exists for homes on reasonable terms for 
the growing number of new families, for replacements due to demolition by 
public works, for migrants into the cities and for overcrowded families. The 
only market being tapped is the higher-income group. Mortgages at reasonable 
terms would engage the larger market. 

It is argued that second mortgages are an unsound form of financing. But 
second mortgages are unsound only when they involve extortionate bonuses, 
not because they are second mortgages. VA-insured mortgages are second 
mortgages, and the FHA itself insures modernization loans on houses subject 
to first mortgages. 

We should therefore speed a return to the uninsured first-mortgage market 
supported by a new second-mortgage market made possible by Government 
financing. The proposal would work as follows: Any owner would borrow 
what he could on a conventional first mortgage, which would be uninsured. 
The FHA’s as well as the VA’s current role of insurer would ultimately be 
limited to areas or projects for which first-mortgage money was not available 
at reasonable rates. The Government would lend money on second mortgage 
directly to home-buyers at very low interest rates. 








Thus, the private mortgage market would make first-mortgage loans at 50 
to 80 per cent of value (as it has done in the past and often does now). These 
would not be insured by the Government. Direct Federal loans would be 
needed only to supplement the conventional loans so that owners could con- 
tinue to buy with small down-payments. A Federal second-mortgage fund 
would be set up to provide money for these second mortgages. Loans would 
be made to the owner from funds borrowed at or near Government rates. 
For example, a $10,000 house with an uninsured $6,000 first mortgage at 5 
per cent would have a second mortgage of $3,000 at 3 per cent. This would 
be equivalent to a 90-per-cent first mortgage at just under 44% per cent. Such 
a formula would reduce carrying charges, including premium costs, widen the 
market for houses, release the Federal Government from a mortgage activity 
that has been and should be strictly private, and cut down the Federal involve- 
ment in guarantees. 

If we accept the fundamental principle that the Government should not 
underwrite risks which the private market will assume, we can find any num- 
ber of ways to implement the proposal. One would be to set up a Government 
mortgage bank with the same discount facilities as national banks. The bank 
could also borrow in the open market on short term and repay part of the 
loan through speeded amortization payments or through receipt of mortgage 
principal. Middle-income families unable to pay the going rate would be 
aided by a reduced rate for second mortgages. 

The HHFA should also explore the possibility of an equity-insurance for- 
mula under which owners for a premium could be insured against the risk of 
foreclosure through unemployment, illness or other prescribed hazards. To- 
day, an owner who fails to meet a single payment loses his home. If defaults 
become widespread, the Government- or FHA-insured loans would undoubt- 
edly be used to bail out the mortgage-lenders to the extent of billions. A proper 
equity-insurance formula would not only avoid this but also help the home- 
owner through his temporary difficulties. This type of scheme would be a 
proper use of the Federal insurance function and would make both the owner- 
ship and mortgage structures more sound. 

Rental housing for lower-income families. Government-aided rental 
housing is now available only for those who benefit from the FHA rental- 
housing program and for the tiny fraction served by the public-housing pro- 
gram. Rental housing should be an important part of the housing inventory, 
serving those unprepared or unwilling to buy. 

To make this possible, a supplemental rental subsidy should be given to 
stimulate the building of rental housing and reduce the cost to the tenant. 
The plan would work as follows: Any eligible low-income family would qual- 
ify for tenancy in any new or substantially rehabilitated building which had 
been approved as to rental and standards. The family would receive an annual 
subsidy based upon its capacity to pay. The subsidy would consist of a muni- 
cipal subsidy equal to the property tax on the house or apartment, plus a cash 
Federal subsidy. Thus, if the market rent for a new apartment were $30 a 
room, the city would issue a tax warrant to the family for, say, $7 a room 
(representing the property tax per room), which the family would turn over 
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to the landlord as part payment (the landlord could use it to pay his taxes). 
The Federal subsidy would vary with the family’s requirements and would 
represent the major portion of the subsidy to the family. Some states might 
join in the constribution and expand the range of eligible applicants, as New 
York State now supplements the Federal low-rent housing program. 

The FHA would stimulate the builder to earmark a portion of his project 
for rental units for this program. Families eligible for the subsidy could, how- 
ever, apply also in approved buildings which have conventional financing. 
Applications for the subsidies would be processed by local housing authorities 
or other public agencies. The subsidies would be reduced or discontinued as 
family incomes increased, and examinations into income would be made no 
more often than every three years. 

The subsidy should not be payable on old buildings, because a primary aim 
would be to encourage more and better construction of new houses. 

Families displaced by “urban renewal,” i.e., subsidized slum clearance by 
private builders, would be eligible for the subsidy and would now have access 
to private rather than institutional public-housing projects in economically 
balanced communities. 

Cooperative housing. Cooperative housing has lagged in the United 
States because no experienced, well-financed cooperatives have ever been set 
up to assemble the cooperators, buy the land and build the housing. Organiza- 
tion has too often depended upon the spontaneous germination of a small 
group, usually disparate folk with conflicting ideas, hopes and wives. They 
are equipped to manage but not to plan, organize and build. 

To fulfil a cooperative venture, someone must have the initial capital, the 
experience and the final say. The transfigurement of the old building-and-loan 
associations into the current crop of savings-and-loan associations which shun 
building has deprived the nation of an important source of cooperative hous- 
ing. Capitalism has produced mutual non-profit organizations like the mutual 
insurance company and the savings bank. But, except for the New York co- 
operatives, no similar instruments exist for building cooperative housing. 

Federal encouragement is needed to stimulate such a program. The Home 
Loan Bank System could, for example, charter building-and-loan cooperatives 
that would accept deposits and build cooperative ventures as European co- 
operatives do. Another way is for the Government to charter state cooperative 
corporations with directors initially appointed by the Governors. In either 
event, the Federal Government would have to supply capital for working funds 
and mortgage loans at reasonable rates. One good formula is the Swedish one, 
providing for construction by the experienced “mother cooperative” and dis- 
position to the “daughter cooperatives.” Projects could include multiple hous- 
ing as well as free-standing houses. Although Government aid at the start 
would be essential, the cooperatives should plan to become self-supporting. 

Housing for special groups. The current housing program is geared to 
a mythical average family of husband, wife and two children. It makes no 
provision for such non-mythical and non-average types as transients, elderly 
persons, single persons, working mothers, workers at home, widowers with 
small children, and large families. The supply of old larger houses which 
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could be altered to accommodate some of these families has long since given 
out. 

There are more non-average families today than average ones. Many a 
working mother spends a good part of her earnings for a maid; others go on 
relief because it doesn’t pay to work. Housing with special facilities for child 
care and housecleaning would save many working mothers from despair— 
and save many cities from unnecessary relief costs. 

Housing for the elderly is still in embryo. We have no real knowledge of 
their numbers, their requirements, their distribution. 

Above all is the unsettled question of segregation. Is placement of the 
aging in public housing unsegregated, or is it really non-segregated living in 
a project which is segregated by income? Is it segregation to provide small 
supervised projects of 30-50 units which are occupied entirely by the elderly 
when they are located in a varied neighborhood? Or should we provide the 
older people with the widest posible choice of patterns and climates? We 
should lean toward the last. 

We know little of community facilities. We provide separate retreats for the 
child, the mother and the father, rather than for the family as a unit. Mother 
needs bridge, father needs poker, baby needs a sitter. London’s old Peckham 
Center experiment with a community center serving the entire family has 
been unheard of here. One thing is certain: We are not meeting our require- 
ments by filling the country with four- and five-room houses. A nation of too 
many standard houses will become a nation of too many substandard houses. 

Revision of public housing. Public housing was spawned when vacancies 
were plentiful and the main aim was to prime us out of depression. While the 
reformer made a target of the slum, the real-estate lobby made a target of 
public housing. Both linked crime, disease and delinquency to the condition 
of the old buildings and insisted on tearing them down. But no sooner had 
slum clearance gotten under way than recovery set in, bringing a great migra- 
tion of Negroes, Puerto Ricans and Mexicans to the cities. The only homes 
available to them were the very slums scheduled for demolition. As housing 
famine supplanted surplus, the migration should have made slum demolition 
obsolete as a cure for housing ills. But there is a Newton’s law in politics as 
in physics, and a reform set in motion continues in motion. 

The slum-clearance and public-housing formulas had been borrowed from 
England, a tenant country with a more static working class. The American 
program incorporated some of the British myths and added a few of our 
own, ¢.g., that the poor will continue poor, that the poor will always be ten- 
ants, that the poor deserve only minimum accommodations. 

In practice, the poor—at least the white poor—have shown an extraordi- 
nary tendency to move up. Many want to be owners instead of tenants; many 
want new houses close to the ground, not 13-story tenements. Like other mor- 
tals, they prefer privacy to constant scrutiny of their earnings and living 
habits. A program emphasizing demolition in a time of shortage and predi- 
cated on the existence of a permanently poor class to be relegated to an 
institutional environment was foreign to the American scene. 

Many of our swelling cities have been facing these conditions: 
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e An irreducible slum core, as slum clearance was slowed by the increasing 
difficulty of relocating displaced families. 

© More overcrowding and less privacy in the slum core as low-income fami- 
lies kept pouring in. 

e An increased percentage of Negroes, Mexicans or Puerto Ricans in the 
slum core. 

¢ A new emphasis on the neighborhood as the certificate of rank and dig- 
nity, as the ascending white masses now found a permanently identifiable class 
from which they could be distinguished and above which they could rise in the 
social estimates of themselves and their neighbors. 

© A heavier concentration of non-white families in public housing because 
of low incomes and displacement in slum clearance. 

© Increased scarcity of low-cost housing and more partitioning of private 
dwellings into one-room family units because of the curtailment in public- 
housing construction. 

® More social distortions resulting from overcrowding than from physical 
conditions as overcrowding has become the main index of slum life. 

We have reached the point where the housing problem involves much more 
than public housing. It is involved with obsolete boundaries, regional and 
interstate needs, suburban sprawl, migrations, fiscal difficulties, social status, 
minority tensions and the whole complex of urban and suburban life today. 
The human stakes and the vast social and economic stakes are too great to be 
tackled piecemeal or with antiquated theories. 

This does not mean that the public-housing program should be scrapped. 
Conceived as a demonstration, the program made many demonstrations. It 
showed that the underprivileged will pay rent and live as decently as other 
citizens, that they will raise their standards as well as their children, that they 
prefer security and freedom in neighborhoods of their choice to institutionali- 
zation, that people of different races can live in harmony, that ghetto housing 
projects are as bad in some respects as ghetto slums. 

The program also proved that a municipal agency could acquire large areas 
of land within a city and operate with little or no graft, that housing for the 
underprivileged and replanning of neighborhoods are public purposes, that 
housing-authority bonds are salable at very low interest rates, that our ulcer- 
ated urban terrains can be regenerated if the legal powers are defined and 
translated into workable legislation. 

These are no mean accomplishments. A recast public-housing program can 
find a vital place. The program should be viewed as only one approach to the 
low-income housing problem, and it should be modified in these respects: 

1. The uncertainties of tenure must be eliminated. When a family improves 
its income, it should not be penalized by being forced to pull the children 
out of school, give up neighborhood associations and move back to a slum. 
The tenant who earns more money should pay a higher rent and cease to be 
subsidized. Every tenant should be looked upon as a prospect for a non- 
subsidized apartment, not a permanent charity case whose ascent from poverty 
would be a violation of the bond. Projects should be built not as almshouses 
but as attractive additions to the urban scene, fit for families of improved 








income. The mis-assumption of public housing has been that there will always 
be a stratified class in the United States and that stratified projects must be 
their permanent habitat. 

2. The emphasis of the program should be shifted from clearing slums to 
increasing the housing inventory. There is nothing a mass clearance policy 
can accomplish that cannot be accomplished just as well by an earthquake. 
A slum-clearance policy is untenable in a period of shortage. The need is 
for vacant land operations and for the better use of underdeveloped land 
near the centers of population. 

3. The aim should be not for continuous public ownership but for sale 
of the apartments to cooperative corporations as and when the tenants improve 
their income. Families in public housing require hope, not charity; faith, 
not futility; pride of ownership, not fear of dispossession. Each city tenant 
who establishes himself economically should have the right to buy his apart- 
ment by making a small down payment and giving back a mortgage on his 
individual apartment with an agreement to pay his proportion of the operating 
costs. Thus, some families in the same project would be tenants, some estab- 
lished cooperators. This arrangement works smoothly in private New York 
City cooperatives in a single multiple dwelling. Moreover, with individual 
mortgages on each apartment rather than a blanket mortgage on the building, 
each cooperator could feel secure in the ownership of his apartment without 
facing foreclosure when his neighbors default. 

When a certain percentage—say, 80 per cent—of the building becomes 
cooperative, tenants who have not bought their apartments could be rehoused 
in another section of the project. The cooperative corporations should be 
directed at first by public-spirited citizens and ultimately by the cooperators 
themselves. 

Meanwhile, more and more public housing should be built so that we can 
simultaneously expand the housing supply and desocialize the ownership. 
State or county authorities should be formed that can buy land outside cities. 
Within cities, the local housing authorities should build smaller projects 
that blend with existing neighborhood patterns. The present socialization, 
institutionalization and homogeneity are debasing the public-housing program 
in the estimation of the public and the tenants. 

Minorities and integration. No problem has beleaguered the housing 
program more than the minority question. Unless it is resolved, public housing 
and urban renewal will be blocked and neighborhood stability will continue 
to be threatened. These established facts bear restatement: 

© Before the great migrations, Negroes lived in the same areas and often 
in the same blocks with whites. Many still do without challenging the social 
status of their neighbors. 

© Many public projects have integrated Negroes and whites successfully. 
In very recent years, the proportion of Negro tenants has risen sharply due 
to (1) the low and rigid income limitations which qualified more Negroes 
than whites, (2) the mass displacement of Negroes by urban renewal, public 
works and other projects, (3) the continued migration of Negroes to the 
cities, and (4) the failure of the private market to supply housing. 
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e Concentrated minority occupancy has increased resistance to sound 
site acquisition for public housing, discouraged applications by whites, and 
created ghetto neighborhoods and their concomitant, segregated schools. The 
problem must be dealt with if public housing is not to degenerate into a 
medium for neighborhood and school segregation. 

@ While color blindness has always been a fundamental principle in public 
undertakings, the Supreme Court’s decisions in the school-segregation cases 
have reopened the issue of color identification. If integration of neighbor- 
hoods, schools and public undertakings is to be attained “with deliberate 
speed,” there must be attention to the evolving occupancy pattern. This poses 
a new dilemma, both horns of which have been dodged by the public and by 
civic agencies. 

Most civic and civil-rights groups have opposed the “quota system” as 
a device for effecting integration, and with good reason. The quota system 
originated as part of an immigration policy to exclude certain minorities, 
not include them. Although this system could achieve an integrated pattern in 
housing and schools, it would give a public agency power to bar one group 
or another after the prescribed percentage had been reached. 

Motive, however, is as important in race relations as in civil rights. Those 
who loosely inveigh against public housing and against school authorities 
who are honestly trying to achieve balanced integration are doing the cause 
of civil rights a disservice. The time is not distant when the courts and re- 
sponsible community leaders must further define “integration” with “deliber- 
ate speed” and work out lawful means for effecting it. Until then, it is wrong 
to condemn any well-motivated effort to keep public housing or a public 
school from becoming all white or all Negro. 

e There are general techniques to effect integration without fixing percent- 
ages. For example, site selection and clearance in concentrated Negro areas 
cements segregation. Curtailment of slum-clearance and urban-renewal opera- 
tions in such Negro sections would reduce the heavy backlog of displaced 
Negro families who must turn to public housing. Improved educational and 
informational work would stimulate more applications from white families. 
Above all, an enlarged public and private housing program would reduce 
the pressure of Negro applications for public housing. 

@ The racial problem varies according to the proportion of Negro popula- 
tion. In communities with a small Negro population, there should be no 
problem unless fear and hostility invite it by compelling Negroes to live in 
prescribed areas. 

© The focus of the racial issue has been almost exclusively at the legislative 
and judical levels. Yet, a real. potential for settlement lies in the executive 
and administrative areas, where leadership, research and demonstration 
could yield spectacular gains. Race-relations experts should be hired not only 
in the housing agencies but also in every Federal agency concerned with 
minorities. 

New York State enacted a law in 1956 barring FHA- and VA-aided projects 
from discriminating. Private builders have sold or rented thousands of 
dwellings to Negroes and whites without any serious problems. Elsewhere 
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in the nation, Negroes have sold houses to whites and whites to Negroes. A 
major problem in private projects is not so much the fear of Negro occupancy 
as the lack of know-how by public officials and the relatively small number 
of Negroes who are financially able to apply for new housing. 

e Financing of minority housing continues to be a main barrier. The 
barrier can be broken by direct Federal loans and by Federal action to 
stimulate construction of housing for which minorities can qualify. 

© An increase in Negro income is indispensable. This means a more 
intensive program by state and local anti-discrimination commissions 
aimed at educating personnel managers, union officials and guidance coun- 
selors, improving apprenticeship-training programs and educational oppor- 
tunities in skills. The President’s Committee on Government Contracts holds 
a key to Negro improvement but has hardly emerged from its initial lethargy. 

Urban renewal, city and regional planning. Few cities in the United 
States were built under a plan. No city can ever adhere to a plan as made. 
Mutation is part of the price we pay for freedom of movement, and no city 
can hang onto the past in the face of a mass migration. The best plans are 
those geared to goals which can be timed, implemented and adjusted to 
change as well as possible. 

Within the last 20 years, a revolution has occurred in planning and housing; 
its implications have been underestimated. The public’s power to buy land 
for “public use” has been expanded from “use by the public” to “public 
benefit,” which means that its acquisition powers are almost limitless. Con- 
demnation of shums, building of public housing for middle-income families, 
resale of land for private construction, subsidies to private enterprises and 
zoning for esthetic uses have all been upheld. The Federal function, once 
limited to the enumerated powers, has been broadened by the courts to em- 
brace almost anything thought to be in the “general welfare.” The Government 
now insures risks, condemns land for many uses and spends money for an 
infinite number of purposes, good and bad. 

Yet, a planning movement has failed to keep pace with the vast expansion 
of the power to plan. Theoretical thinking has been isolated among founda- 
tions, universities and a few professionals and their trade journals. To most 
of them, the idea of legislative or political action has been taboo. A dichotomy 
has thus been created between planning in theory and planning in action. 
The planning “movement” that is desperately needed in the present chaos 
is at best a spasm, too often expressed in local zoning activities, in policies 
rigged up by the local private-pressure groups, and in idealistic intramural 
elocution that rarely echoes through to those responsible for putting the 
improvements into effect. 

The tendency is to ignore social aspects. The racial problem has been 
treated as if it did not exist. In the rush to destroy and rebuild, little effort has 
been made to salvage the deeply rooted values of some urban neighborhoods. 
Thinking is often confined to local needs and sectional preferences without 
regard to the surrounding area. Little suburban governments rule tyrannically 
over the region and, though speaking for a few thousand in their locality, 
bar the expansion of cities involved with the destinies of millions. 
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There has been increasing disregard for the rights or benefits which should 
accrue to the mass of the people. Among the current manifestations are 
suburban zoning ordinances designed to protect the status quo, wholesale 
evictions in cities with inadequate compensation, extension of Federal benefits 
to the more vocal in the economy, and perversions of granted powers and 
funds by local governments (e.g., zoning into racial zoning, slum clearance 
into Negro clearance, urban renewal into Negro removal, and police powers 
over housing into devices for keeping out “undesirables”) . 

The cities are plagued today by over-concentration of low-income families, 
critical traffic problems, heavy financial burdens, shortage of land for ex- 
pansion, and an actual or threatened obsolescence. Simultaneously, the out- 
lying areas have been beset with vexations in the form of unplanned growth, 
financial embarrassments, school shortages, inability to pay for needed 
utilities, and an ever-lengthening journey to work for their residents. 

Regional rationalization for the benefit of both city and outlying areas is 
long overdue. A little headway might be made by education, but more will be 
achieved by the use of inducements or law. A greater obligation for intercity 
planning may have to be assumed by the state and for interstate planning by 
the Federal Government. 

Untortunately, neither the states nor the Federal Government have shown 
responsibility. There is not a single state planning law that is workable; most 
are eloquent in preamble and silent in specification. The FHA and HHFA 
could be potent forces if they made aid conditional upon meaningful local 
plans. But they don’t. 

Effective action need not be arbitrary. The main potentials for planning are 
not in general planning laws that separate planning from function, or in plan- 
ning commissions—rather, they are corollaries of physical improvements and 
of the agencies that make them. The regional planning potential lies in roads, 
public works and utilities, publicly aided housing, water, schools and urban 
renewal. Each of the agencies administering the programs must be alerted to 
the responsibility for relating its function to the larger plan. Effective plan- 
ning agencies in the executive departments of the national and state govern- 
ments could coordinate plans and relate them to goals. 

Roads and public works are financed by state or Federal authorities. In the 
next 20 years, the highways built under the Highway Act of 1956 will have a 
mammoth effect on our metropolitan areas. By 1975, according to John T. 
Howard, the built-up parts of our metropolitan areas will cover almost twice 
as much land as they do now—almost 10,000 square miles that are now rural 
or vacant. Yet, speculative housing projects will continue to mushroom with- 
out benefit of planning, gas stations and supermarkets wili go where their 
proprietors wish, and reservations for park and school purposes will be 
skimpy or non-existent. 

Much could be done administratively if the state and Federal agencies that 
initiate construction were more aware of their opportunities. When a highway 
is planned, for example, extra land can be acquired for future housing and 
commercial developments at the exit openings or at other strategic places. Not 
only could the subsequent developments then be planned along with the road 











improvement but the public instead of the land speculator could cash in on 
the increment in value. When U.S. Steel decided to build a new plant in Penn- 
sylvania or the St. Lawrence Seaway went ahead, the effects on the surround- 
ing area could have been planned and the necessary land acquired and im- 
proved or sold in accordance with a prepared plan of development. Funds 
and staffs for planning should therefore be urged upon the public-works, 
urban-renewal, housing and other agencies. Coordination by the planning 
agencies would then be more meaningful. A planning division with ample staff 
and powers should also be set up by the HHFA administrator. A Federal 
Department of Urban Affairs with Cabinet rank is long overdue. 

State land-renewal agencies. One of the most formidable prospects 
for regional planning lies in urban renewal. Though now the bread and butter 
of the planners, it was once part of the housing movement. Urban renewal 
unfortunately has so far followed the public-housing formula and confined 
itself within urban boundaries. The formula should be modified. 

State land-renewal agencies should be organized for the main function of 
acquiring vacant land outside city boundaries. The state agency would have 
power to acquire large areas, improve them with streets and utilities, and 
resell them for private development according to a prearranged plan. Land 
essential for schools, parks and other public uses would be preserved. The 
state and Federal governments would contribute the essential subsidies for 
acquisition and improvement, and the land would be resold at market value. 

This operation could produce a British-type “new towns” movement in the 
United States. It would insure better use of the thousands of square miles 
scheduled for development. Amendment of the Federal urban-renewal law to 
authorize subsidies for the state agencies would lead to enactment of state 
laws and spur this vital planning program throughout the nation. Ultimately, 
there would be interstate agencies as well. Meanwhile, the Urban Renewal 
Administration can push for more vacant land development within the cities 
and the use of underdeveloped land for more intensive improvements. 

Despite the imperative need for planning, no group speaks for it in Wash- 
ington today. The builders want as few restraints as possible; the lenders are 
concerned with Government insurance and interest rates; the cities are busy 
with too many other problems; the suburbs are bent on protecting their little 
vested interests; too many of the civic groups are more concerned about 
retaining their tax-exemption status than doing a better job. 

Since the housing movement has been responsible for major planning oper- 
ations as a by-product of its own work, and since housing and planning are 
interrelated, the housing movement must push city and regional planning as 
one of its chief functions. It must demand legislation, deal with Congressional 
committees, and encourage the public-works agencies to take more responsi- 
bility for planning. The National Housing Conference, which is the spokes- 
man of the movement, must recruit all of the groups concerned with better 
cities and better neighborhoods. If it can raise the necessary support and rise 
to the task, the housing movement can become the spokesman for the better- 
city movement in the United States. If we continue as we are, our cities will 
decay. 
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E SHOULD HAVE learned in the last 40 years that a sound housing pro- 
W gram is vital irrespective of emergency, whether it be depression, de- 
fense, war or reconstruction. Housing can no more be curtailed than food or 
clothing. It is time, therefore, that a program was planned for the long range 
and fulfilled irrespective of private pressures and vested interests. It is also 
time we realized that, despite our technological superiority in other respects, 
we remain an underdeveloped nation in housing. The poorest village in India 
or Africa has at least the advantages of ownership, a more clement climate, 
trees and a community; an African mud hut is far superior to a one-room 
Harlem flat into which a whole family has been herded. 

As the Duchess told Alice, “Everything’s got a moral if you only can find 
it,” and perhaps Gibbon the historian suggested that moral when he said, 
“All that’s human must retrograde if it does not advance.” In the pivotal 


areas of shelter, community and family life, we have not advanced but have 
fallen back. 
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policy of conciliation toward that apparatus; this did 
not work either. Now, with the October plenum, an 
“educational” purge has begun. Gomulka had previously 
removed the Party leaders in the central district of War- 
saw for “conservatism”—a hint of stern measures to 
come if the Stalinists did not respond to “education.” 
Yet the potential scope of such a purge is indicated when 
one recalls that, outside of the handful of down-the-line 
Gomulkaists of 1948 vintage, all the present members 
of the Central Committee and the highest Party aktiv 
participated in the 1948-54 witch-hunt against Gomulka. 

Despite the liberal influence in the press and the 
Stalinist influence in the apparatus, the Gomulka group 
does command Party support outside its own small 
numbers. This support comes from various types of 
veteran Communists and former Socialists, as well as 
from among economic and military officials. 

Two groups of old Party hands currently seem de- 
termined Gomulkaists. One group, whose experience had 
connected them with the Stalinists, believes that only 
a semi-liberal centrist policy of the Gomulka type can 
save Communism in Poland; among this group, in my 
opinion, is Edward Ochab, former Party First Secretary 
and still Polithuro member and Minister of Agriculture. 
A second group is basically more liberal and democratic 
in orientation, but believes Gomulkaism to be the best 
that can be practically achieved under present circum- 
stances; in this group are Adam Szaf, the leading Marxist 
theoretician, and Stefan Zolkiewski, Minister of Higher 
Education and chief writer for Polityka. 

With only a few exceptions, the leading figures of the 
postwar Polish Socialist party still active in politics 
are all in the Gomulka group. (The exceptions include 
Julian Hochfeld, a popular member of Parliament and 
an unreserved liberal; and Stefan Matuszewski, chairman 
of the Polish-Soviet Friendship Association, a staunch 
Stalinist.) There are three main groups of these ex- 
Socialist Gomulkaists. 

The first group consists of people who never believed 
in Communism but worked with Stalin after the war 
out of sheer opportunism and shifted as required with 
all the different winds from Moscow. Departure from 
Communism now seems impossible to them, so deep was 
their involvement. Nevertheless, they are more comfort- 
able with Gomulka than in the Stalin era because he 
does not reproach them for their Socialist origins, gives 
them power more freely, and does not wave the con- 
stant threat of “physical liquidation.” This group in- 
cludes Premier Jozef Cyrankiewicz and Foreign Minister 
Adam Rapacki. 

In the second group are those who worked with Com- 
Munism not out of careerism but merely because they 
saw no other way out. These people of weak character, 
frequently very liberal in their personal views, tried to 
avoid having a personal hand in the crimes of Stalinism 
and even sometimes quietly helped the victims. But they 
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did not engage in the battle with Stalinism during the 
1954-56 “thaw” and they will not fight now either for 
liberalization or for Stalinism. A classic representative 
of this type is Professor Oskar Lange, chairman of the 
State Economic Council. 

Finally, there are the former Polish Socialists who 
gradually became Communists out of conviction. Their 
past ties them to Gomulka rather than the Stalinists. 
And they cannot accept the highly-developed Party lib- 
eralism (essentially, Social Democracy), for that is the 
starting point from which their evolution to Communism 
began. Good examples of this type are Andrzeg Werblan, 
chief of the agit-prop department of the Central Commit- 
tee, and Sylvester Zawadzki, a leading Party lawyer 
and theoretician of Gomulka’s administrative program. 

In addition to these former Socialists and the various 
Communist veterans, the Gomulka group can also count 
on support from many high economic and military offi- 
cials. Under Gomulka, many economic officials have 
been freed of numerous Stalinist restrictions; Party con- 
trol of the economy and detailed economic planning from 
the top are less extensive now than at any time since 
1948. In the first days after the “October change,” these 
managers feared that they would be hemmed in by 
workers’ councils and by advisory councils of specialists; 
but the workers’ councils program was soon brought to 
a standstill and the advisory councils became, in effect, 
discussion clubs. This reassured many managers and 
ministry officials. On the other hand, officials of commis- 
sions which formerly supervised the economic ministries 
are bitter, for their authority was restricted in favor 
of the ministries themselves. Furthermore, throughout 
the economy, officials in the middle echelon feel bitter 
and uncertain because of economy waves and wage reduc- 
tions. As far as the Polish Army is concerned, the story 
is much simpler. Gomulka satisfied two important con- 
ditions for the generals. He freed them from Soviet 
control and proclaimed the independence and sovereignty 
of Poland. Since Army leaders shy away from any 
political disputes not pertaining to Army interests, it 
appears that Gomulka can count on the loyalty of most 
high military officials. 





What about the Party masses? Briefly, the overwhelm- 
ing majority of rank-and-file Party members do not 
differ significantly from Polish citizens at large. The 
only real difference in the past was Party discipline, but 
these ties were loosened considerably during 1956 and 
1957. The purge announced at last October’s plenum, 
which may affect 10 to 15 per cent of the membership, 
is intended as a prelude to the tightening of discipline. 
Nevertheless, the rank and file is not important as long 
as the intra-Party struggle remains within statutory 
bounds; only if the battle goes to the streets, as in 
October 1956, will the broad Party membership play a 


role. 


HIs, then, is where Gomulkaism stands as 1958 opens. 

What is the long-range perspective? Here I would 
say (contrary to many who assume that the “logic” of 
Gomulkaism impels it toward either democratization or 
Stalinism) that the Gomulkaist “transition” can last a 
very long time, indeed, and that the final outcome in 
Poland will largely depend on now-unforeseen events 
outside Poland—in the world Communist movement and 
particularly inside the Soviet Union. 

To be sure, Gomulkaism can be exported. Each of the 
East European “People’s Democracies” could bring about 
a revolution of the kind that occured in Poland in 
October 1956; under favorable circumstances, Gomulka- 
ism could be established in several East European states. 
But the peaceful transformation of Gomulkaism into 
something like democratic socialism is another matter. 
This type of evolution is possible only if either or both 
of the following developments take place: 

1. The Soviet Union becomes isolated within the 
international Communist movement, with Gomulkaism 
simultaneously gaining a victory in the leading parties 
of the Soviet orbit and Western Europe. 

2. Decisive changes occur inside the Soviet Union 
itsel{—changes clearly going beyond the current limits 
of rationalization, amelioration and mitigation of the 
dictatorship under Khrushchev. 

Without such developments, the further democratiza- 
tion of Gomulkaism in Poland risks a repetition of the 
Hungarian tragedy. And, while the restoration of Stalin- 
ism through Soviet intervention is a real possibility at 
any time, the realization of either of the two above 
conditions is—to use the Marxist phrase—only a formal 
possibility in the foreseeable future. 

Though Communism is now experiencing a profound 
ideological crisis, the Kremlin’s policy at home and 
abroad has not been seriously threatened. Apart from 
some striking successes abroad, there appears to be no 
group in or close to power in Moscow which is seriously 
interested in altering the essence of Soviet dictatorship. 
All the many changes which have taken place since 1953 
have been aimed to make the dictatorship more elastic, 
more digestible for the Party bureaucracy and Army as 
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well as for the Soviet people; the reforms did not under- 
mine in any significant way the principles of the dictator. 
ship and its main policies. As for revolt from below, the 
possibility does not appear on the horizon today. Among 
other things, it should be noted that while nationalism 
was a key element in the Polish and Hungarian Revolu- 
tions, in Russia today nationalism remains a too! of the 
Soviet leadership. Isolation of the Soviet Communist 
party, evolution or revolution in Russia, are—to repeat— 
formal possibilities; but there is little in the current situ- 
ation to encourage the hope that they will soon be realized. 

What, then, will happen to Gomulkaism in the near 
future? As long as Gomulka maintains his regime within 
the limits of democratization already set, Soviet interven- 
tion is unlikely; for it is more convenient for the Kremlin 
to have Gomulka restrain student demonstrations, censor 
the press and suppress strikes than to have this done by 
Soviet force. Thus, as long as Gomulka is capable of 
keeping Polish desires for liberalization within the pre- 
scribed limits, there is no threat to him from Moscow, 
and his zig-zag course can proceed for a long time. 

On the other hand, how long will the Polish people put 
up with this state of affairs? Popular enthusiasm for 
Gomulka has been waning; economic conditions remain 
poor. Responsible anti-Communist Poles consider these 
days a “state of emergency,” and have not used the par- 
tial democratic privileges attained under Gomulka to do 
battle for full liberalization. But no one can say how long 
this patience and self-control will last. Virtually all Polish 
political leaders are aware of how much their fate depends 
on events within the Soviet Union. For if Hungary had 
any lesson, it was this: The transformation of Gomulka- 
ism into democratic socialism, either through evolution 
or revolution, is impossible without fundamental and 
profound changes in Russia itself. 





ABNORMALITY 
Teachers Said To Shrink From Going Into Politics. 


—Newspaper headline. 
I saw a tiny teacher once, 
Small as a child of six. 
His head was barely baseball size, 
And I was quick to realize 
He’d shrunk from polities. 


I studied well this pedagogue 
And pondered, for I'd noted 
For years that normally the head 

Of those in politics instead 
Of being shrunk, was bloated. 


— Richard Armour 
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AST WEEK, I listened with rapt 
Aenllionn to two summaries of 
what has happened throughout the 
world during the past twelve months. 
The first was produced by the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System and the sec- 
ond by the American Broadcasting 
Company. Both were magnificently 
done. That of CBS, under the smooth 
guidance of the rather funereal Ed 
Murrow, was a shade better in sev- 
eral ways—but only a shade. The 
television concerns have now devel- 


= 


oped their coverage of national and 
international news to such a point 


that they are rivaled by only two or 
three of our top dailies. In the mat- 
ter of nonpartisanship, they are supe- 
rior to any newspaper except the 
Times and Christian Science Monitor. 





For these news and opinion round- 
ups, both great networks had called 
in about a.dozen of their best men 
from the hot spots of world affairs. 
As the discussions developed, I could 
not banish from my mind the nag- 
ging thought: “What a pity that some 
of these boys are not in the State 
Department!” Cautious though they 
had to be in broadcasting to millions 
of people all over the world, their 
minds still seemed to play freely 
over the field. One couldn’t help 
thinking that if these journalists had 
something to do with foreign policy 
it would at least be more flexible than 
what we are now getting from the 
itinerant Mr. Dulles. 

I carried away one strong impres- 
sion which the reporting newsmen 
seemed to have in mind but avoided 
expressing in set terms. They agreed 
that this country is in terrible danger. 
They felt that we desperately need 
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By William E. Bohn 


Of Sputniks 
And Cadillacs 


bold and steady leadership. At times 
they seemed on the point of mention- 
ing Churchill or one of the two 
Roosevelts. And it seemed to be only 
out of a tender regard for the Presi- 
dent that they failed to say straight 
out that all the present administra- 
tion is capable of giving is gentle talk 
and hopeful forecasts. If they had 
followed their thought through, they 
would have found their only hope of 
something like adequate leadership 
in the coming session of Congress. 

Many of these young newsmen had 
done time in Moscow, and they had 
no illusions about the Bolsheviks. But 
they seemed to agree on one idea 
which suggested a glimmer of hope. 
Part of our pessimism about Russia 
has arisen from the fact that there 
was no class of independent citizens 
in that vast country from which an 
opposition group might be formed. 
No one outside the Government and 
the Party could make a reputation, 
secure a following, develop either 
ideas or influence. But the special 
conditions of 1957 have done some- 
thing which may change all that. We 
now have a set of Russians with so- 
cial standing, intelligence and energy. 

I am talking, of course, of the Rus- 
sian intellectuals, especially the scien- 
tists who launched the sputniks on 
their celebrated course. The conspic- 
uous position accorded to engineers 
and physicists has, of course, been 
one of the conditions which made 
possible this great sky-jumping 
achievement. The dictators themselves 
have made heroes of the scientists. 
And heroes cannot be kept forever as 
preferred and petted slaves. Here, at 
last, is a spot where change may start. 






From these television summarizers 
I fancied that I caught, too, hints of 
a basic change in the American atti- 
tude toward Communism. These men 
are, | am sure, good Americans, con- 
vinced individualists. And they abhor 
the Bolshevik brand of Communism. 
It is atheistic. It leads to poverty and 
immorality. It should be destroyed 
like some vile disease. This is the 
basic American view. 

But in both roundups of the year’s 
thought and action I sensed a grow- 
ing notion that there is, after all, 
something good in this horrible thing 
called Communism. It is like finding 
good in scarlet fever. These boys 
would say a bit shamefacedly that we 
have failed so far to send up an artifi- 
cial moon because we have, after all, 
a competitive system. It is natural 
among us that the various arms of 
the Department of Defense should 
work against one another, and you 
can’t expect our great industrial con- 
cerns to pull together. Our President 
has a lot of power, but he can’t tell 
independent American citizens what 
they are to work at. 

But the Russians—well, they are 
different. They are Communists, so 
they take orders from above. Some- 
one tells each one of them where and 
how he is to work. So no manpower 
is wasted; raw materials are allo- 
cated to the rocket concerns instead 
of the auto factories; the people 
ate the proud owners of two sputniks 
rather than the shamefaced drivers 
of millions of long, shiny, powerful 
motorcars. And all of our Cadillacs 
would put up a poor defense against 
the Russian rockets. 

If what is taking place in the minds 
of these young commentators is typi- 
cal of what is happening among our 
people generally, then this conflict 
between Communism and freedom is 
entering a new phase. It is apparently 
going to be long and complicated. 
And the outcome may not be a sim- 
ple, one-sided victory. The Russians 
have learned much from us. It may 
be that we are shifting into a posi- 
tion in which we will be willing to 
learn something from them. 








LIVING WITH BOOKS 





HICKS 


AR LAGERKVIST, who was awarded the Nobel Prize 

for literature in 1951, has for many years been an 
illustrious figure in his native Sweden, but only four of 
his books have been published in this country, the latest 
being The Sibyl (Random House, $3.00). A parable, 
rather than a novel in the ordinary sense of the term, 
The Sibyl is, despite its brevity, a work of manifold 
meanings and unmistakable profundity, one that can nei- 
ther be easily understood nor easily forgotten. 

In a crude hut on a mountainside near Delphi lives an 
old woman with a son who seems not so much simple- 
minded as mindless. A visitor comes to the hut, the first 
in many years, a man who has been to the oracle in 
Delphi, has been disappointed, and has been told that the 
old woman was once a very great priestess. As he tells his 
story, the reader realizes that this is the Wandering Jew 
of medieval legend, though there is in fact nothing to sug- 
gest that the man is a Jew. One day, he relates, a man 
carrying his cross on the way to crucifixion leaned against 
the wall of his house, and, seeing an evil omen in this. 
he told him to move on. Then the condemned man said: 
“Because you denied me this, you shall suffer greater 
punishment than mine: You shall never die. You shall 
wander through this world to ull eternity, and find no 
rest.” 

The visitor goes on to tell how the curse has blighted 
his life. He has talked, he reports, with those who believe 
that the man who cursed him was God’s son. “To them.” 
he says, “he seems to have brought blessing, that same 
God who to me has brought so great a curse. And they 
say he is good and loving—aye, that he is love itself for 
the man who believes in him and devotes himself to him. 
It may be so. It does not concern me. For me he is a 
malignant power which never releases me from its talons, 
and gives me no peace.” What, he asks the former Pythia, 
is to be his destiny? 

Instead of answering him directly, she tells her own 
story. The daughter of simple peasants, brought up in 
solitude, she was summoned by the priests of the temple 
of Delphi te become the Pythia, and on her first ceremo- 
nial visit to the shrine she was possessed by the god. “It 
was not myself at all, I was no longer I, I was his, his 
alone; it was terrible, terrible, and nothing else!” Yet, 
terrible as the experience was, she longed to repeat it: 
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By Granville Hicks 


Par Lagerkvist’s “The Sibyl’: A Novel 
With Many and Profound Meanings 


“At such times I was happy—happier than all other 
people in the world—everything was right and perfect— 
for a little while. Then I was cast down into emptiness 
again.” She came to realize that the priests were corrupt 
and that they looked down upon her, however useful she 
was to them. Whatever her experience was, it had no true 
connection with the organized religion of the temple; nor 
did it seem to have meaning for her apart from the 
moment of ecstasy. 

After a time she experienced human love with a soldier, 
finding not only joy but safety and reality in his em- 
braces, and she clung to him, though she feared the ven- 
geance of the god. And vengeance came, for her lover, 
seeing her in the moment of possession in the shrine, left 
her and was drowned—perhaps by the god. She, in turn, 
was not merely possessed by the god but violated by 
him. When it was discovered that she was pregnant, she 
was set upon by a mob and barely escaped with her life 
to the mountainside. There she gave birth to a son, whose 
father, she became increasingly convinced, was not the 
soldier but the god. “God is merciless,” she says. “Those 
who say he is good do not know him. He is the most 
inhuman thing there is. He is wild and incalculable as 
lightning. Like lightning out of a cloud which one did not 
know contained lightning. Suddenly it strikes, suddenly 
he strikes down on one, revealing all his cruelty. Or his 
love—his cruel love.” 

There are many meanings to be explored, but the cen- 
trial theme is the inscrutability of the divine. Because of 
the extraordinary power with which he describes the 
sibyl’s moments of possession, Lagerkvist compels the 
reader to accept the reality of the phenomenon. And, 
indeed, one knows that it is real and that there are for- 
midable psychological theories to explain it. But the 
theories leave as many problems unsolved as the medita- 
tions of the sibyl. God, she says, “is both evil and good, 
both light and darkness, both meaningless and full of a 
meaning which we can never perceive, yet never cease to 
puzzle over.” She reminds the visitor that his is, after all, 
merely the human condition, for men “can never escape 
the curse and the blessing that comes to them from God.” 
And in her words he finds what may be the beginning 
of an answer to the question he has so desperately put to 
her. 
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Niebuhr 


Love and Justice. 
By Reinhold Niebuhr. 
Westminster. 301 pp. $6.00. 


THE FIRST brief essay in this col- 
lection of shorter pieces by Reinhold 
Niebuhr tells us that the law of love 
isnormative for human behavior, but 
it must always be measured against 
the power of the law of self-love. 
While Christians pride themselves on 
their ethics of love, “it is significant 
that Jews, schooled in their legalistic 
tradition and also the inheritors of 
the prophetic spirit, are on the whole 
more adept in the field of justice than 
Christians.” For, as we learn later, 
when love is substituted for justice, 
“it degenerates into sentimentality 
and may become the accomplice of 
tyranny.” 

The essays in this volume reflect 
approximately the past 25 or 30 
years of Niebuhr’s activity as a jour- 
nalist, and range over issues in poli- 
ties, economics, racial tensions, in- 
ternational conflict, war and peace. 
There is discourse on rationing, on 
Republicans and Democrats, on class 
war in Kentucky, on socialized medi- 
cine, on Quakers, on the atom bomb 
and the hydrogen bomb. There are 
treatments of inflation, philanthropy, 
Henry Ford, Zionism, the Ethiopian 
War, the role of political parties, 
Billy Graham, Catholicism and an- 
archism in Spain, FEPC, free enter- 
prise and collectivism, the German 
problem, and the grace of God as 
power in man or as mercy toward 
man. 

It is too bad that the editor, D. B. 
Robertson—who has already given 
us a bibliography of Niebuhr’s works 
to 1954—could not have assembled 
this particular collection before 
Holtan P. Odegard undertook his 
study of Reinhold Niebuhr as Politi- 
cal Theologian (NL, November 12, 
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WRITERS and WRITING 


as Political Observer 


Reviewed by Robert E. Fitch 


Dean, Pacific School of Religion; 
author, “The Decline and Fall of Sex” 


1956). There is much here that is 
relevant to the continuing discussion 
between religionists and humanists 
as to whether Niebuhr’s social phi- 
losophy is organically related to his 
religious outlook, or is something 
independent that has a purely em- 
pirical basis. 54 of the 64 essays pre- 
sented here have appeared initially 
in such Protestant journals as Chris- 
tianity and Society, Christianity and 
Crisis, and the Christian Century. 
Two essays made their first appear- 
ance in THE NEW LEADER. 

The introductory essay by Robert- 
son helps us to understand the kind 
of liberalism against which Niebuhr 
has long waged war. It is a liberalism 
which teaches that wars are due to 
stupidity, that injustice is caused by 
ignorance, that justice rests simply 
on the character of individuals rather 
than on social systems, and that civ- 
ilization is gradually becoming more 
moral as goodness, knowledge and 
happiness begin to triumph over sin, 
illiteracy and sorrow. These points 
are summarized in an essay on “The 
Blindness of Liberalism,” published 
in Radical Religion in 1936. Two 
years before this, the Christian Cen- 
tury had published Niebuhr’s “When 
Will Christians Stop Fooling Them- 
selves?” There are many liberals, 
both secular and religious, who will 
deny that the portrait or the appeal 
has anything to do with them, espe- 
cially now. That, of course, is the 
moot question. 

If Niebuhr is opposed to a senti- 
mental liberalism, he is also opposed 
to a rational liberalism. So he con- 
fesses: “The writer abhors consist- 
ency as a matter of general principle 
because history seems to prove that 


absolute consistency usually betrays 
into some kind of absurdity.” He is 
more interested in the tensions and 
the polarities of life than he is in 
scheme of rational coherence. 
In the pages of this book alone, we 
find him probing and balancing the 


any 


following pairs: cynicism and senti- 
mentalism, humility and conviction, 
reason and interest, moral man and 
immoral society, ignorance and mal- 
ice, principle and strategy, untempted 
innocence vs. tested virtue, the im- 
mediate and the ultimate, liberty and 
equality, freedom and planning, trust 
and fear, sentimentalism vs. self- 
righteousness, love and justice. These 
polarities, moreover, do not come in 
single pairs, but are intricately in- 
volved with one another. 

Perhaps it is characteristic of 
Niebuhr’s distrust of rationalism that. 
while he has given us some brilliant 
aphorisms, he is loath to pin down 
anything in a definition. If, after 
finishing the reading of these pages. 
we ask ourselves: “All right, now, 
just what is love and just what is 
justice, and precisely what is their 
relationship to each other?” we shall 
probably go back to turning the pages 
once more in an effort to assemble 
and to blend the various insights 
into one clear and distinct idea. But 
it develops that the idea we are look- 
ing for is more complex than clear, 
with ambiguous edges rather than 
distinct outlines. So justice is both 
repellent to and dependent upon 
reason, love, imagination, freedom 
and forgiveness. And its achieve- 
ment is precarious in a democracy, 
which “must be regarded, on the one 
hand, as a system of government 
which men’s rational and moral 
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capacities make possible, and, on the 
other hand, as a system of checks 
and balances which the corruptions 
by interest and passion make neces- 
sary.” 

The value of this book does not 
consist in a revelation of a new facet 
of the thought of Reinhold Niebuhr. 
It consists, rather, in the exhibition of 
his mind at work on a great variety 
of human affairs over a long period 
of time. And it is remarkable how 
consistently he is shrewd in diagnosis 
and prophetic in his vision of things 
to come. It is the blend of the theo- 
logian and the moralist, of the meta- 
physician and the political analyst, 
that has given Niebuhr such enor- 
mous influence over historians, states- 
men and social scientists in his time. 
I, for one, can still wince as, thinking 
of the U.S. and Russia, I read what 
he wrote in 1942 with reference to 
the U.S. ana Nazi Germany: 

“For what could be a more perfect 
symbol of our idolatries than our 
automobile? If we can stand its loss, 
we can bear almost anything. On 
the other hand, there is the possi- 
bility that we might prefer to give in 
to the Axis rather than be without our 
automobiles.” 

It was in 1929 that, with the 
editorial assistance of Joseph Ratner, 
John Dewey published as Characters 
and Events certain “popular essays 
in social and political philosophy.” 
It happens that these essays of Nie- 
buhr cover the 30-year period imme- 
diately following the 30-year period 
covered by Dewey. A comparison of 
the two sets of writings would make 
a fascinating study. They differ radi- 
cally in their frames of reference, in 
the sorts of problems they see as 
focal, in the method of diagnosis 
and in the proposed remedies. In- 
deed, they mark an almost total 
transformation of the mind and mood 
of the American public. What they 
have in common is that both sets of 
essays exhibit the exhilarating im- 
pact of the philosophically or theo- 
logically disciplined mind as it con- 
cerns itself in discriminating fashion 
with public affairs. 


He Was His Own Legend 


Byron: A Biography. 
By Leslie A. Marchand. 
Knopf. 1,513 pp. $20.00. 


THE HIGH esteem in which Goethe 
held his British contemporaries 
Byron and Scott as men of creative 
genius is hardly understandable to 
many of us. Nor does Professor 
Leslie A. Marchand, in these three 
volumes, pay much attention to Byron 
as a poet. Instead, he gives us a 
factual biography, the most complete 
that modern scholarship can provide. 
He masters all available published 
and unpublished material and has 
followed the traces of Byron’s life 
for many years through books and 
letters, through all the places where 
the poet lived and all the persons with 
whom he came in contact. 

The author understandably views 
Byron with sympathy, for there were 
many positive traits in his complex 
personality, above all his honesty, 
his kindness and his generosity. Yet, 
Professor Marchand lets the facts 
and the testimony speak impartially. 
As a result, most readers will gain 
the impression that this young aris- 
tocrat with the beautifully Grecian 
face—many observers called him a 
“celestial apparition”—was funda- 
mentally of a weak and unstable 
nature. After wasting his youth in 
dissipation and making a terrible 
mess of his one year of married life, 
he devoted three or four more years 
to even greater dissipation, of which 
he boasted in a rather infantile man- 
ner to his friends. 

The word “dissipation” is used 
here not in a moral but in a more 
literal, life-destroying sense. Byron 
himself felt it as such in his later 
years, which in his case did not 
mean old age. He was only in his 
mid-thirties when he turned in dis- 
gust not only from carnal pleasures 
but from love and life itself. Until 
his death, he seems to have deeply 
regretted the failure of his marriage. 


Reviewed by Hans Kohn 


Professor of History, 
City College of New York 


“Do you suppose that I wish for 
life?” he asked a few months before 
he died. “I have grown heartily sick 
of it, and shall welcome the hour | 
depart from it. Can it afford me any 
pleasure? Have I not enjoyed it to 
a surfeit? Few men can live faster 
than I did. I am, literally speaking, 
a young old man.” Both physically 
and emotionally, Byron was senescent, 
and he felt himself so before he had 
turned 35. In that sense, his biogra- 
phy is almost a morality play. 

His beauty, his way of life, his 
fame as a poet, his identification with 
a vague post-Napoleonic appeal to 
liberty, fashionable in the “progres 
sive” Europe of the 1820s—all thes 
helped to create a Byron legend. It 


. survives perhaps most strongly today 


in Greece, where Byron died. Yet, 
though not devoid of practical sense, 
Byron had little understanding of 
political and international issues. He 
did not find in Greece what he sought, 
a heroic people fighting for an ideal, 
but corruption and greed, petty 
rivalry and primitive cruelty. His 
young Italian friend Pietro Gamba, 
brother of Byron’s last love, Coun 
tess Teresa Guiccioli, and himself a 
revolutionary patriot exiled from his 
native land, accompanied Byron to 
Greece, where he died three years 
after the poet. Less able to bear his 
disillusionment with Greece and the 
Greeks than was Byron, he wrote of 
them that “they are and always will 
remain the scum I have described to 
you. If they remain independent, it 
will be because nobody wants them.” 

Byron’s death in Greece provided 
the fitting end to a life of growing 
despair. His feeling of utter futility 
applied also to his poetry. To Byron, 
art was not, as to Baudelaire or Flav- 
bert, a higher realm in which the 


artist was cleansed from the banal 
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dross of life. Nor was he able to 
appreciate art with the critical and 
creative intelligence of a Goethe or 
Stendhal. Byron looked on his poetry 
as “an escape from his own self- 
criticism.” When he abandoned the 
effort to escape, he ceased to write 
poetry. He justified his poetic in- 
activity “by the fiction that he was 
now occupied with practical politics,” 
telling a friend that “poetry should 
only occupy the idle. In more serious 
affairs, it would be ridiculous.” A 
year before his death, he declared 
himself more tired of “scribbling” 
than the public perhaps was of read- 
ing his “lucubrations.” 

The 1,264 pages of this book (plus 
249 pages of notes and index) should 
not frighten off the general reader. 
It is not primarily a book of literary 
criticism or analysis but a story of 
absorbing interest. It presents the 
life of a gifted, benevolent, complex, 
spoiled, weak and unhappy young 
man, the like of whom even the crea- 
tive imagination of a great novelist 
could hardly have invented. The 
three women whom he loved answered 
to three aspects of his being: The 
love for his half-sister Augusta formed 
the most perfect attachment of his 
life and remained for him “the first 
consideration in the world”; the am- 
bivalent and painful love-hate rela- 
tionship with his wife Annabella, 
intellectually his equal but in her 
prim morality ill-chosen as a com- 
panion for a man of his type, haunted 
him until death; his last, half-tired 
tenderness for the 17-year-old Italian 
girl Teresa gave him for a time the 
same release from self-consciousness 
which he had found with Augusta. 

Professor Marchand’s biography 
offers more than the soberly drawn 
portrait of a fascinating man who 
appeared to contemporary Europe as 
a typical romantic lover and hero. 
The reader interested in the changing 
mores of society and in the diversity 
of European civilizations will also 
larn much from the book about 
matrimony, amours and high life in 
Regency England and early-19th- 
‘entury northern Italy. 
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Reds to the South 


Communism in Latin America. 
By Robert J. Alexander. 
Rutgers. 449 pp. $9.00. 


Ropert J. Alexander’s well-docu- 
mented history of Communism in 
Latin America should become a valu- 
able source book for those in the 
field. He presents considerable new 
information on the origins and early 
history of Latin American Commu- 
nism and an excellent chapter-by- 
chapter account of the Communist 
party in each country. 

Clearly showing how Moscow has 
controlled the Latin Communist par- 
ties virtually since their inception, 


_ Alexander explodes the myth of their 


“independence.” It is interesting that 
one of Moscow’s first proconsuls in 
Latin America, the Argentine Com- 
munist is still 
active as a Russian agent after all 
these years, as are Pablo Neruda of 
Chile and Vicente Lombardo Tole- 
dano of Mexico. 

Although Latin American Commu- 
nists present no immediate military 
danger, as Alexander notes, they 


Vittorio Codovila, 


could become a serious menace in 
time of war—something the author 
fails to stress. They could, for exam- 
ple, play on nationalist passions in 
order to deny us strategic materials. 
In Brazil, in fact, they have already 
succeeded in hobbling oil exploita- 
tion with their slogan, “The oil is 
ours!” If we should find ourselves at 
war with the Soviet Union, the Com- 
munists would sabotage our bases on 
a continent-wide scale. It is note- 
worthy that we recently acquired a 
guided-missile base in Brazil, one of 
our weakest Latin American links, 
only after protracted negotiations 
complicated by a sustained anti- 
yanqui campaign by the powerful 
Brazilian CP. 

Alexander rightly devotes more 
space to the Brazilian Communist 
party than to any other in Latin 
America. Brazil, he writes, is the 


Reviewed by Daniel James 
Author, “Red Design for the Americas” ; 
contributor, “Saturday Evening Post” 


“most likely country in all of Latin 
America to be the scene of a Com- 
munist campaign 
which would serve as a ‘diversion’ 
against the Western powers, and par- 
ticularly the United States.” It should 
be added that the Brazilian Commu- 
nists already command _ guerrilla 
forces which, supported by pro-Com- 
munist elements in the Brazilian 
Army, could also stir up trouble in 
Red-infiltrated Bolivia, Chile and 
Argentina. 

Although, as Alexander points out, 
Communism usually breeds best amid 
poverty and oppression, it has scored 
notable successes in Latin America 
in relatively cultured countries like 
Chile and prosperous ones like Ar- 
gentina. In his book The Yenan Way, 
Eudocio Ravines recounted the Com. 
intern’s Popular Front experiment in 
Chile, where the Reds had three party 
members in the Cabinet for a short 
time after the war. Now Alexander 
provides details filling in an area 
Ravines scarcely touched upon: Com- 
munism’s stranglehold on the Chilean 
labor movement, which has not yet 
been completely broken. 

Under Perén’s rule in Argentina. 
the Communists also acquired great 
influence in the labor movement. Un- 
like the liberals and moderate left- 
ists, who were intransigently anti- 
Perén from the start, they supported 
the dictator throughout most of his 
decade in power. This reviewer vivid- 
ly remembers the Peronist mobs 
which in 1953 made a shambles of 
all the democratic party headquar- 
ters, while leaving the Communist 
offices untouched. 

It is difficult to accept Alexander’s 
thesis that Argentine Communism ac- 
tually led a double life under Peron, 
maintaining a pro-Peronist party— 
the Movimiento Obrero Comunista of 


guerrilla-warfare 


19 








Rodolfo Puiggros—while the official 
CP remained nominally anti-Peronist. 
Alexander contends that this “dual 
Communism” was also practiced in 
Venezuela and Peru, with two par- 
ties maintained at once: one to do 
business with the dictator, the other 
to make a pretense of opposing him. 
If that was so, however, why was 
“dual Communism” employed under 
some dictators but not others (e.g., 
Cuba, Republic, Nica- 
ragua and Colombia) ? And why did 
it never 


Dominican 


outside of Latin 
America? In all probability, the ex- 
istence of two CPs in certain Latin 


appear 


countries at certain times is to be 
explained partly by the local situa- 
tion—a struggle for power between 
rival Communist leaders—and partly 
by Moscow’s unwillingness, for rea- 
sons of its own, to adjudicate such 
disputes. In Guatemala, when the 
Communists were fast acquiring con- 
trol over the entire country and divi- 
sion among them threatened that con- 
trol, Moscow did not hesitate to force 
the two rival groups to unite. 

In his chapter on Guatemala, Alex- 
ander seems to subscribe to the the- 
ory of some Latin American liberals 
that President Juan José Arevalo, 
who opened the way to Red penetra- 
tion in the 1940s, was merely a 
“fuzzy thinker who, though aware of 
the nature of the Communists, was 
more interested in avoiding trouble 
than in having a showdown with 
them.” Turning over vital Govern- 
ment posts to the Communists, as 


Arevalo did, was surely a strange 
way to “avoid trouble”! Alexander 
also seems to believe that Carlos Cas- 
tillo Armas, who drove the Commu- 
nists out in 1954, “tended to reverse 
the 1944 Revolution,” whose goal 
was to create a modern democratic 
state. In reality, Castillo Armas, when 
he was assassinated by a Communist 
last July, left his country more pros- 
perous than it had ever been under 
his predecessors and bequeathed a 
truly democratic program. 

The one Latin American country 
where the Communists might logi- 
cally have been expected to take 
Conditions 
ideal for Red exploitation. For a gen- 


power is Mexico. were 
eration after 1910, the country was 
in a state of revolution. It had even 
taught the Russian Bolsheviks a thing 
or two, notably in techniques for 
gaining peasant support by dividing 
up the land. It had the most social- 
istic constitution in the Western 
Hemisphere. And by 1934 it had, in 
Lazaro Cardenas, a President who 
was most tolerant of Communism and 
appointed a number of Reds to high 
positions from which they wielded 
wide Yet, Communism 
failed ignobly in Mexico and today 
one hears little of it there. Why? 


The 


touches upon but does not develop, 


influence. 


answer, which Alexander 
is that Communism could not over- 
come the powerful force of Mexican 
nationalism, a purely native move- 
ment with a revolutionary mystique 


of its own and a record of producing 
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outstanding leaders. It did not take 
long for the Mexicans—except for a 
few diehard intellectuals—to discerm 
in Communism an ideology that was 
both alien and reactionary. 

Alexander provides valuable ma. 
terial on three small countries where 
Communism once had a strong grip: 
E] Salvador, Costa Rica and Cuba. It 
is not widely known that in Et Salva. 
dor in 1932 the Reds launched a real 
“proletarian revolution.” In Costa 
Rica, only a decade ago, they were 
defeated in a civil war by President 
José Figueres. And in Cuba they have 
twice been allied with the same dic 
tator, Fulgencio Batista—during the 
1930s and today; nevertheless, their 
strength is waning in that violence. 
racked Caribbean republic. 

One cannot but agree with the 
author’s thesis that the best guaran- 
tee against Red domination of Latin 
America lies in fostering free trade 
unionism, real political democracy, 
distribution of 
wealth, and greater participation of 


a more equitable 


the masses—especially where there 
are large Indian populations—in na- 
tional life. However, it does not nee- 
essarily follow, as Alexander seems 
to feel, that only the “democratic 
Left” can bring these conditions 
about. The man who is now leading 
Mexico to unprecedented prosperity 
and increasing democracy, President 
Adolfo Ruiz Cortines, is a centrist 
and on some issues even a conserva- 
tive. On the other hand, Costa Rica’s 
“democratic leftist” President Figu- 
eres has failed to realize the dazzling 
program he proclaimed before taking 
office four years ago and may leave 
behind problems more serious than 
those he inherited. 

No single ideology, party or group 
is going to lead the “Latin American 
revolution” of which Alexander 
speaks, but different elements aris 
ing out of different national environ- 
ments. For, in the last analysis, there 
is no “Latin American revolution” 
as such in these highly individualistic 
nations below the Rio Grande. but 
rather a series of unique national 
revolutions. 
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DEAR EDITOR 





‘SEW ANEE’ 


Granville Hicks, in his interesting discussion 
of the quarterlies in your issue of December 9, 
says that the Sewanee Review is 45 years old. 
Presumably this is a misprint for 65; but since 
we take some pride in our distinction of being 
the oldest continuously published literary quar- 
terly in the United States, we would like to 
correct it. 

Hicks also says, “If the quarterlies have ever 
published an article about an American novelist 
or poet with a reputation to make—about a Saul 
Bellow, say, or a Wright Morris, about a 
Robert Lowell or a Randall Jarrell—I missed 
it.” Hicks would have had to look no further 
back than the Summer 1957 issue of Sewanee 
to find a 25-page article called “The Two 
Worlds in the Fiction of Wright Morris” by 
Wayne C. Booth. 


Sewanee, Tenn. Monroe K. Spears 


UNION DEMOCRACY 


In his article, “Legislating Union Democracy” 
(NL, December 2), J. B. S. Hardman discussed 
the last great area of unregulated union con- 
duct: intra-union relations. I would like to 
suggest some reasons for the desirability of a 
judicial process to review a union member’s 
grievances against his union, in addition to 
those mentioned by Hardman: 

1. This is a development whose importance 
has not as yet been fully grasped, that is, the 
gradual moving away of the union from a 
voluntary association to a compulsory one. A 
number of factors have contributed to this. 
Among the important ones are the union shop 
and the requirement of law that the duly 
certified collective-bargaining representative rep- 
resent all employes in a collective-bargaining 
unit, whether they are members or not. Certainly 
the union shop—however desirable it may be on 
other grounds—creates a “captive audience” 
some of whose members may look for the type of 
“due process” not provided, in their opinion, 
by the union. 

2. In spite of a few notable exceptions to the 
contrary, power is gradually becoming cen- 
tralized in the international union and its ap- 
pointed officials—the union hierarchy and 
bureaucracy. This group develops an élan of its 
own: One need not labor the point that this 
bureaucracy comes to see the union as having 
a life and rationale of its own, distinct from 
that of the rank-and-file’s aspirations and needs. 

3. With mergers between unions on the rise, 
and a concomitant increase in membership and, 
what is perhaps even more significant, a turn- 
ing away from homogeneous craft units to 
large semi- or completely industrial units, the 
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Tue New Leaver welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 


individual is lost in the welter of competing 
groups. 

For these and other reasons, Hardman’s sug- 
gestion is sound. Whether the objectives he 
has in mind can be met only through a separate 
Court of Intra-Union Relations is debatable. 
Why not use our present court system, which 
is adaptable and has been able to absorb new 
fields of law? 
Denver, Colo. Harry SELIGSON 
Professor of Industrial Relations, 
College of Business Administration, 

University of Denver 


NOTE 


The title of last week’s article by Sidney 
Hook, “The Missing Link in American Science,” 
was chosen by the editors. The author wishes 
it known that his original title was “The 
Missing Link in American Education.” 








THE WORKMEN’S 
CIRCLE 


jointly with the 
Jewish Labor Committee 


Presents 


“JEWISH LIFE TODAY— 
Its Origin and Growth” 
A course of study to explore 
the main trends of Jewish lite 
12 Thursday evenings 


Nov. 14, 1957-Feb, 6, 1958 
at Atran Center 
25 E. 78th St., N.Y.C. 


Lecturer—Hyman B. Bass 
Exec, Dir., 


Congress of Jewish Culture 


Registration fee—$5 
payable to: 


The Workmen's Circle 
175 E. Broadway, N.Y. 2,N.Y. 
Course brechure available 
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The 3 exciting stars of “WRITTEN ON THE WIND!” 








... the book 

they said 
could never 
be filmed! 
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INSURE WITH ONE OF THE OLDEST CO-OPERATIVE 
SOCIETIES IN THE UNITED STATES—FOUNDED IN 1872 
—$1.00 PER YEAR FOR EVERY $1000 OF INSURANCE— 
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WRITE FOR BOOKLET NO. L 62 
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RKO PALACE 


Bway & 47th St. PL 72626 


10 Perfumances Weekly 
Nightly at 8.30; Mats. Wed., Sat. & Sun. 2:30-Prices Tax incl. 
Mats. Wed. $1.80, 1.50, 1.25 + Sat. & Sun & Hol. $2.50, 1.75, 1.50 
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e® RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL — 


Showplace of the Nation Rockefeller Center 16-4600 4% 


MARLON BRANDO 
in SAYONARA 
Co-starring RED BUTTONS - RICARDO MONTALBAN - JAMES GARNER 
A Warner Bros. Picture intreducing MIIKO TAKA 
THE MUSIC HALL’S GREAT CHRISTMAS STAGE SHOW 
“The Rativity” — far-famed pagecnt of the first Christmos 
.and “MAKING MERRY”— gala new Yuletide extravagenza, 


with the Rockettes, Corps de Ballet, Choral Ensemble, and 
Orchestra. 











saw VICTORIA :; 


LATE Film 12:29 A. mM. 


“An Outstanding Film!”..... ..;.... 


Herald Tribune 
“Dramatic and Suspenseful! A Powerful Drama!” 


—Kate Cameron, Daily News 
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layne Morris - Screenplay by Stanley Kubrick, 
bye by Sener te Kubrick + Produced by James B. Harris 
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Two Lectures 
“American Socialism: Retrospect 
and Prospect” 

Speaker: 

MAX SHACHTMAN, National Chairman, 
Independent Socialist League 
Fridays, January 17 and January 24 
8:30 P.M. 

114 West 14 Street, New York City 
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challenging 
careers for 
young women 





Cyto-technologists...specialists in the 
study of human body cells...are in 
growing demand in many communities 
today. More and more of them will be 
needed, as more women learn of the 
life-saving role of the cell examination, 
through the American Cancer Society’s 
expanding program to conquer uterine 
cancer... second greatest cancer killer 
among women. 


Trained for six months, the cyto-tech- 
nologist is ready for her responsible 
duties. She is the good right hand of 
the pathologist. To her trained eye, the 
microscope reveals the very secrets of 
life. Her alertness in classifying slides 
can mean the difference between life 
and death to women. 





our 


In this life-saving project, men and 
women work together as do nurse and 
doctor, x-ray technician and radiolo- 
gist, and other great teams in medicine. 
Security, pleasant colleagues and the 
satisfaction of being part of an all-out 
attack on the most dreaded of diseases 
... these are some of the satisfactions 
in this rewarding profession. 


Chemistry or biology students who have 

c AMERICAN completed two years of college (or the 

equivalent) are eligible for fellowships, 

te, East CANGER which cover tuition and basic living 
yeie te! costs during training. 

- Calif SOCIETY For further information write to the 

: Division of the American Cancer Soci- 


ety in your state. 
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Space donated by People’s Educational Camp Society, Inc—A Tamiment Public Service Project 





The TAMIMENT INSTITUTE announces a PUBLIC FORUM 


THE CRISIS IN 
AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY 


Chairman 


PHILIP E. MOSELY 


Director of Studies, Council on Foreign Relations 


Panelists 


NORMAN COUSINS 


Editor, The Saturday Review 


SIDNEY HOOK 


Chairman, Graduate Department of Philosophy, 
New York University 


HENRY A. KISSINGER 


Author, Nuclear Weapons and Foreign Policy 


To Be Held at the 


Auditorium of the Museum of Modern Art 
11 West 53 Street, New York 


Wednesday, February 26, 8:30 P.M. Admission $1.00 


The Tamiment Institute 
7 East 15 Street, New York 3, N.Y. 


Please send me . tickets @ $1.00 for the February 26 forum on "The Crisis in American Foreign Policy." 
My check for $.. . is enclosed. 


(Please print) NAME ....... 
ADDRESS . 














